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For the Companion. 


PETER BUDSTONE; 
The Boy Who Was Hazed. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 


After a while, Pete’s excitement subsiding, he 
suffered Sam to lead him back to the cave. This, 
which had been so gloomy at nightfall, was now 
glimmeringly lighted by the moonbeams shining | 
over and reflected from the water; and it roared | 
like some enormous sea-shell with the noises of | 
the deep. | 

Pete, stretched out exhausted on the old sail, 
was soon quiet, but trouble of mind robbed Sam 
of rest. 

He had set out from home with the bold res- 
vlution to keep Pete out of the asylum until 
the town should no longer have a motive for 
sending him there; but now that rashly formed 
plan was beginning to look almost as wild as 
one of his brother’s own mad fancies. 

He had feared all along that his parents 
would not approve of it, and now his conscience 
reproached him for the needless anxiety he was 
causing them. 

“They won’t sleep a wink to-night, worrying 
about us,” he said to himself. ‘I might as well 
have taken him home, and waited for what I 
can’t help if I try.” 

And yet the thought of officers coming, per- 
haps, at that very hour, to carry his brother 
away, made him reach over with an almost 
fiercely glad feeling, to find Pete safe by his side 
in the cave. 

Pete was asleep, and not even his own fears and 
regrets could long deprive Sam of the slumber 
which blesses the robust boy. The sea air was 
chill, and, nestling near his brother for warmth, 
with a flap of the sail pulled over them on their 
bed of seaweed, he slept, until a brighter light 
than the moon's danced over the tossing sea, 
and gilded the walls of the cave. 

With the glorious daylight, his courage re- 
turned. He crept out from under the canvas, leav- 
ing Pete still asleep, and was soon cracking peri- 
winkles again on the rock, and catching perch in 
the pool where he had fished the evening before. 

Pete awoke in time to gather fuel, and they 
breakfasted as they had supped, on the shore. 

‘We might live for weeks in this way, and 
have a good time,” thought Sam, “if only our 
folks could do without us, and if they wouldn’: 
worry. Like enough we'll run back some night, 
with a string of fish and a load of wood, and see 
how they are getting on.” 

The morning was warm and bright, the wind 
had gone down, and the sea was tranquil but for 
the long, smooth swells rolling ever shoreward, 
and dashing on the rocks. 

“This is as good a place for our camp as we 
can have,” said Sam; “but we must find a spring 
of fresh water, and more driftwood.” 

“T’'ll fetch some,’’ said Pete. 

As he was in a subdued and humble mood, 
after his recent excitement, Sam took that occa- 
sion to say to him, ‘I want you to do just as I 
tell you in everything, while we are away from 
home.” 

“In everything, unless you tell me to go back 
to those men,” replied Pete. 

“I don’t want you to go back to them, and I 
don’t mean they shall find you,” said Sam. 
‘“‘That’s what we are here for.” 

‘‘What we are here for,” his brother repeated, 
submissively. 

“And that’s why you must be careful to mind 
me whenever I speak,”’ added Sam. 

‘‘Whenever you speak,” replied Pete. 

“In the first place. you must not be known. If 
you had kept your disguise yesterday, all would 
have been well; but when you stuck those feath- 
ers in your hat, you spoilt everything.” 

“Spoilt everything!” said Pete, pulling off his 
hat, and contritely regarding the tell-tale plumes. 
“‘Spoilt everything!” 

“For fear the same thing may happen again, 
you must give ’em to me,”’ Sam insisted. 

“And abrogate my sovereignty?” said Pete, 
drawing back, with a troubled look. 

“You are just as much a sovereign without 
them as with them,” replied Sam, determined to 
carry his point. 


Pete felt that he must yield, and cunningly | 


seized the opportunity to do so with dignity. 





sign the outward show;”’ but he still held his hat 
| out of Sam’s reach. ‘There’s a question of diplo- 


| them ?” 


| feathers to the slumbering coals in his rocky fire- 


‘You concede that? Then I am willing to re- 


macy to be considered. What shall we do with 
“Burn them,” said Sam, glancing from the 


place. 

“The smell of singed feathers is offensive to 
the powers of the air,’’ Pete gravely objected. 

“Then throw them into the sea,” suggested 
Sam. 

“That would never do!” exclaimed Pete. 
‘Some bad man might find them, and seize the 
reins of empire.” 

“What, then, shall we do with them ?” 

Pete waited a moment longer, to enjoy Sam’s 








perplexed guesses at the 
riddle, then answered, 
in a wise whisper, with 
a crafty smile: 

“BuRY THEM 

Sam was glad to be rid of the feathers on any 
terms; and, with hatchet and oar-blade, he helped 
to dig a hole for them on the shore. Pete laid 
them in it, side by side, with solemn ceremony, 
and when the sand and pebbles had been thrown 
back, marked the spot with a pile of stones, which 
he called a “cairn.” 

‘‘What’s a cairn?” asked Sam. 

‘Your education has been sadly neglected,” 


ignorance. ‘A cairn is a monument of loose 
rocks, erected to commemorate some important 
transaction—like this.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” replied Sam. 

They spent the forenoon in exploring that part 
of the coast. They found a little stream of fresh 
water trickling out from among some stones, and 
there were berry-pastures back from the cliff, 
where they picked and ate their fill. 

Their fires had nearly exhausted the supply of 
small sticks on the rocks and beach in that vicin- 
ity, and Pete went off in search of more, while 
Sam caught fish, and made other preparations 
for a meal which was to serve as dinner and sup- 
per at once. 

After a not very long absence, Pete returned, 
with the trunk of a small tree on his shoulder. It 
was of hard pine, worn smooth by the action of 
the waves, but quite dry, as if it had been some 
time out of the water. 

“That’s jolly!” exclaimed Sam, as he struck 
the small, dull hatchet into it; ‘but we need an 
axe for this. Why didn’t we bring the axe ?” 





| starting off. 


Pete replied, with a look of pity for the boy’s | 


“I'll go home and get it,” said Pete, promptly | seen from the summit of the rocks. 


“No! no!” said Sam, calling him back. ‘It’s 
too far; but see if you can’t get something we 
can break up in a few minutes.” 

“Plenty of driftwood around the point yonder,” 
said Pete. 

He went off again, and in about twenty min- 
utes came back with a heavy hemlock slab. 

“That’s splendid !’’ Sam exclaimed, remember- 
ing that Pete liked to be encouraged by praise. 
“Tt takes you to get wood! but I’m afraid that is 
tough. Couldn’t you find anything smaller ?” 

‘Plenty, large and small,” said Pete. 

But as he had been accustomed always to 
choose the largest fragments of driftwood he 
could carry home, he continued to choose them 
now, and came back a third time bearing a stout 
plank. 





PETE STOPS A WHIPPING. t 


” 


| *“*You’ve struck a bonanza!” said Sam, laugh- 
jing. “If you keep on, we'll have a cargo to take 
| home with us; but the handle of this old hatchet 
| is weakening.” 
| He didn’t dare let Pete use it, lest it might 
break altogether; so he sent him for more drift- 
| wood, while he hacked away at the slab for fuel 
| to feed his already blazing fire. 
So the two settled down to their wild life on the 
|shore. By nightfall Pete had brought so much 
| dry driftwood for their pile, that Sam was tempted 
|to make a run home with a. cargo of it in the 
| dory, and carry news of their doings to the folks ; 
but the wind being unfavorable, he concluded to 
postpone the trip until the next day. 

“Then we will start early enough,” he said, ‘‘to 
get home in the evening, spend the night there, if 
it is safe, and be off again by daylight.” 

But a strange mischance interfered with this 
plan. 

By noon the next day Pete had a heap of drift- 
wood which excited Sam’s wonder, and, the most 
of it being large, made him wish more than ever 
for a good axe in place of their dull hatchet. He 
was indiscreet enough to utter this wish aloud 
more than once. Pete overheard it, and came 
back at last, smiling triumphantly, bringing an 
axe. 

“Pete!” exclaimed Sam, with consternation. 
“Where did you get that ?” 

“Over here,”’ he said, pointing in the direction 
of a distant house, the roof of which Sam had 
“T borrowed 


| 





| it.” 


“Borrowed it!” cried Sam. ‘Who loaned it ?” 

“The woodpile,” replied Pete, with a crafty 
chuckle. ‘I said, ‘Mr. Woodpile, have the kind- 
ness to lend me your axe an hour or two, while 
you’re not using it, and you’ll oblige an impor- 
tant personage.’ Woodpile said nothing. Silence 
gives assent, and here’s the axe.” 

‘But, Pete,’? Sam remonstrated, ‘‘that won’t do 
at all! The woodpile had no right to lend it.” 

“That’s not my fault,” said Pete. ‘It’s a wood- 
pile plenipotentiary ; and if it has transcended its 
powers, it should be recalled by its government. 
Meanwhile, hack away !” 

He set the example, and began to slash the 
slabs in vigorous fashion. Sam was preparing 
their dinner. Thinking Pete would be more will- 
ing to return the axe after he had made some 
practical use of it, he let him chop, while he kept 
on frying their fish, and afterwards raked their 
baked potatoes out of the cinders. 

Then, reflecting that it might not be safe to 
send Pete back with the axe, he took him, after 
dinner, to the top of the rocks, and made him 
point out the location of the woodpile that had 
transcended its powers. Satisfied that it belonged 
to the owner of the distant house, and thinking it 
as well that Pete should not know of his intention 
to restore the axe, Sam then sent him off down 
the coast in search of more driftwood, while he 
remained at the camp. 

There being a good easterly breeze, and a not 
very rough sea, while waiting for Pete to pass out 
of sight he got their boat ready for launching, 
and planned how the driftwood should be put 

aboard. Noticing that some of the sticks were 

too long to stow in the dory, and too thick or 
hard to cut with the hatchet, he resolved to 
make a little use of the borrowed tool himself. 

He was hacking the log of hard pine, when 
an apparition rose above the summit of the rock 
that overhung the cave. It was in the form of 
an old man with long white hair, a hooked nose, 
and eyes flashing with anger. 

Suddenly a voice startled the boy chopper. 
The old man had come quickly down from the 
ledge, and approached him from behind. 

“Well, youngster, you’re having a pretty 
free and easy time here, I should say !” 

Sam left the axe sticking in the log, and stood 
for a moment half-stupefied, knowing by the old 
man’s looks that something was wrong. 

‘“‘Are you an Indian ?” 

Thinking his tanned and swarthy complexion 
was alluded to, Sam replied, stammeringly, ‘No, 
sir; I pretend to be a white boy, though maybe 
my face don’t show it.” 

“T beg your pardon!” said the old man, with 
grim irony. ‘By the way you help yourself to 
anything you can find, I thought you might be a 
Quoddy or a Penobscot. That may be an excus- 
able habit in the aborigines, but not in a boy that 
claims to be white.” 

“Is this your—axe ?” faltered Sam, feeling as 
guilty as if he had taken it himself. 

“It’s my axe, and it’s my wood you’re chop- 
ping. That very log it sticks in I remember well; 
I pulled it myself out of the surf, and put it in a 
pile with all this other stuff, on my beach.” 

“I didn't know!” murmured poor Sam, looking 
penitently at the heap of which he had been so 
proud. 

“Didn't know how a whole pile of driftwood 
got transferred from that beach to this!” ex- 
claimed the indignant old man. “And my axe 
—I suppose you didn’t know how you came by 
my axe!” 

Fearful of implicating Pete if he attempted to 
explain, Sam could only answer, “I was just go- 
ing to carry it back.” 

“Tt looks like it!” said the old man. “I’ve 
suffered enough from marauders camping on my 
shore, and I’m bound to make an example of you ! 
Why don’t you carry it back if you’re going to ?” 

“I will!” replied Sam, with trembling hands 
wrenching the axe-blade out of the log. ‘Is it 
this house over here where it belongs ?” 

“As if you didn’t know! Start!’” commanded 
the owner of the axe. ‘I am going with you to 
see that you don’t go wrong.” 

Sam saw that denials would be useless, and 
that to avow Pete’s agency in the affair would 
very likely insure his being taken up as a vagrant, 
and a dangerous person, if not as a thief. That 
would probably lead to his being sent, first to 
Dorberg, and ultimately to the asylum. So the 
miserable, terrified boy held his peace, and walked 
on before the old man, up over the coast ledges, 
and across the berry-fields, carrying the axe. 
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Suddenly he thought of Pete, left alone on the | 
shore. ‘*What will become of him, if I don’t go 
back pretty soon—if I don’t go back at all?” he 
asked himself, with a new and strange fear. 
‘Then turning on his captor, with tears in his wild 
eyes, he demanded, ‘Please tell me—if you please 

—what you are going to do with me.” 

“If you wish very much to know,” the old man 
replied, “I’m going to make sure of you, now I’ve 
got you; then I’m going to have your confederate 
attended to—for I think you have a confederate ; 
two of them, for aught I know. Which of you 
was it took the axe ?” 

“Neither of us meant to steal it,”” Sam _ pro- 
tested. ‘O, mister! please let me go, and Ill 
have all that wood carried back, and not another 
thing of yours shall be touched, I promise you! 
I pledge you my word! my life!” the poor boy 
pleaded. 

‘“*‘Which means, if I will let you off you won't 
rob me any more, but will confine your attentions 
to my neighbors. No, young man, that won’t do! 
It’s a painful thing for me, but I’m going to do 
my duty by you, for the sake of my neighbors, 
and for the safety of society. What's your name, 
and where do you belong ?” 

Sam answered truthfully, and said he had a 
father and mother who would die if they heard 
he had been taken up and put in jail. 





“Then they should have kept their lawless boy 
at home,” replied the old man. ‘Now march | 
on!” 

Driven to desperation, with the axe still in his 
hand, Sam was, for a moment, tempted to turn | 
upon his captor. But not even for Pete’s sake 
would he use so deadly a weapon. Afraid of | 
what he might do in his fear and rage, he flung it 
on the ground. 

‘*What is that for?” cried the old man. 

“TI thought—I—might raise it to strike you!’ 
the boy answered, with startling frankness. ‘For, 
oh, sir, I can’t go to jail! I can’t tell you all the 
reasons; it isn’tonmy own account; do anything 
else with me--whip me half to death, if you will, 
but don’t, don’t, don't send me to jail!” 

He threw himself on his knees, weeping and 
imploring. It was hard, even for an old man who 
had suffered from marauders on his shore, and 
who was fully determined to do his duty to society 
by making an example of one of them, to hear 
the boy’s passionate supplication, and not relent a 
little. 

“Do you say yon’d rather be whipped?” he 
asked, trying to control a tremor which came into 
his voice. 

“Oh, yes! yes! a hundred times!” said Sam. 

“A whipping it shall be, then! Come along!” 

Carrying the axe in his own hand this time, the 
old man made his captive walk, still before him, 
toward a thicket bordering a ravine at the edge of 
the pasture. ‘There he cut a couple of birch rods 
about five feet long, and proceeded to strip them 
of leaves and twigs. 

“IT shall take you at your word and whip you 
half to death!’ he said, sternly. 

He did not tell Sam to take off his coat; the 
boy had already thrown that aside when he began 
to chop with the borrowed axe. He stood ready 
for the terrible atonement—the only atonement 
which he felt it in his power to make for his 
brother’s error. He was pale and frightened; but 
he did not flinch. If for a moment, when terror- 
stricken by the sibilant sound of the rods as the 
old man tried their suppleness in the empty air,— 
if in that moment of natural shrinking from im- 
mediate pain, he thought of crying out that it 
was his brother who took the wood and the axe, 
and that he was not in his right mind,—he put 
the temptation resolutely from him, and braced 
himself to meet his doom. 

Now, the old man was not so savage-minded as 
his stern voice, hooked nose, and threatening 
eyes, together with the undeniable provocation he 
had had, might have led one to suppose. He still 
meant to do his duty, but the longer it was _post- 
poned the more moved he felt to temper justice 
with mercy. Having concluded that a sound 
thrashing would do the offender as much good as 
going to jail, he began to think a somewhat less 
severe flogging might answer. Sam did not look 
like a hardened wretch; and the old man dared 
not trust himself to witness his anguish of soul 
and heroism of conduct much longer for fear he 
might not flog him at all. 

“Yes,” he said, “I must whip you; there is no 
other way.” 

They stood in the edge of the thicket, where 
there was just room to swing the rods. Behind 
the old man was the open field; behind Sam was 
the rocky and overgrown ravine, ten or a dozen 
feet below the precipitous brink of the ledge. 

The old man laid one of the rods on the axe by 
his side. The other, which he firmly grasped, 
made one dreadful circle in the air. This time 
the ascending whistle was followed by the sharp, 
withy clip of the descending birch. 

Sam had fully determined not to how! with the 
pain. He did not. But as the rod was withdrawn 
from its first cutting stroke across his shoulders 
and arms, he uttered an eager cry: ‘‘Pete!” 

He had seen his brother bounding toward them 
across the open field. Quickly controlling the 
instinct which prompted him to call for help, he 
exclaimed, ‘It’s my brother! let me go! do let 
me go!” 

At that moment he wished Pete, for his own 
sake, and for the sake of the old man, miles away. 
But the old man misunderstood the appeal. 





hand in 

Whistle! clip! But before the third stroke 
could fall, while the rod was whistling aloft, Pete 
rushed in, and seizing the old man from behind, 
lifted him clutching and struggling, bore him on 
as if he had been no more than a child in his 
powerful arms, and hurled him headlong from 
the ledge. 

This was done so suddenly that Sam had not 
time to speak or make the slightest movement to 
prevent the mad act. He saw the white hair and 
upstretched hands disappear over the cliff, and 
cried out in horror, ‘“‘O Pete! what have you 
done ?” 

Then running to the verge of the rocks, he 
looked over, and beheld the old man feebly strug- 
gling among the saplings below. 

“The Philistines are upon us!” said Pete; and 
seizing Sam by the wrist, he began to run with 
him across the fields, toward the part of the shore 
where their boat lay. 


(To be continued.) 
owe ~@> cai 
OUR DUTY. 

To do God’s will, that’s all 
That need concern us; not to carp or ask 
The meaning of it, but to ply our task 

Whatever may befall, 
Accepting good or ill as He shall send, 
And wait until the end, 
—Margaret J. Preston. 
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For the Companion. 


HER BEST. 


It was only after considerable inquiry that I 
found a conveyance to take me to my destination, 
—the little village of M——, up among the moun- 
tains. I had been employed to superintend the 
construction of a large saw-mill, and the making 
of other necessary arrangements for the manufact- 
ure and shipping of lumber in the almost limit- 
less pine woods of that region. 

I was already far from railroad communica- 
tion, and it was but twelve miles farther to the 
last town on my route; but the scene of my labor 
was several miles beyond that, and the vehicle in 
which I found myself seated was anything but a 
comfortable one. The snow drifted in through 
the flapping curtains, as we jolted along, some- 
times dangerously near to a yawning gulf, or 
climbing laboriously over an intervening ridge. 

About four o’clock we arrived at the village, 
and drew up at the dilapidated little inn. With- 
out loss of time, I entered the office, which con- 
tained a bar, and in which a few men were sitting 
idly around an old stove, smoking and chatting. 
A slatternly woman stood at the window, picking 
her teeth with a broom-straw, and staring alter- 
nately at the men and at the snow-covered moun- 
tain-side. 

‘‘Are you the new superintendent at the camp ?”’ 
asked the landlord, taking my coat and valise. 

“Yes,’’ I answered. 

“Well, I thought so. You can't do much lum. 
berin’ now, kin you? ‘This is the back’ardest 
spring I ever knowed. The men’'ll be down to 
night, if they kin git down, for they can’t do any- 
thing for a week now, anyhow. Is the men a- 
comin’, Lucindy ? Lucindy, is the men a-comin’ ?” 
shouted the speaker in her ears, for ‘‘Lucindy” 
had fallen into a fit of staring, and had evidently 
not heard the question; but she now roused up, 
and said they were ‘‘a-comin’ over the North 
Divide.” 

I looked toward the window from where I sat, 
and through the top pane could see a line of dim 
objects, which I soon discovered to be men, filing 
down through the snow on the mountain-side 
some distance away. In ashort time they came 
straggling into the village, when I learned that 
most of them lived in their own homes, while a 
few boarded at the tavern where I then was, or 
with their fellow-workmen. 

“Well, you’re all back alive, are you?” said 
one of the idlers to the first who came in. 

‘*All but Holder,’ he answered. ‘He couldn’t 
come, unless we'd ‘a’ carried him, and we wa n’t 
likely to do that, as we had all we could do to 
carry ourselves. He's in pretty bad shape to-day, 
heis. And if it snows all night, he can’t come in 
the morning, neither. Why, there’s drifts now 
higher’n a man’s head, and it all looks alike up 
there. You can’t follow the path now. Why, 
Howells tried to lead comin’ down, and he got 
lost four or five times.”’ 

Having delivered himself of this speech, the 
speaker placed a chair for himself to sit in, but 
before sitting down he raised one forefinger 
toward the crowd, and, shutting one eye, said: 

“T tell you, my opinion is he’d better let it 
alone. If I couldn't take a little, once in awhile, 
and then stop, I’d jist quit square off. What 
sense is there in taking it along, especially by the 
jugful atatime? I don’t mind a man’s takin’ a 
bottle; we all do that sometimes; but a jug— 
that’s going it a little too strong. Moderate 
drinkin’ don’t hurt no man. I know it don’t 


| hurt me, and I don’t believe it hurts anybody.” 


Here the woman at the window turned and 
looked at the speaker, sitting there in his thin, 
worn clothes, and hat full of holes. From him 
her eyes wandered to the pinched face of a little 
boy, standing near, whose shoes were thin and 
about two sizes too large for him, suggesting that 
they had been given to him by some charitably 
inclined person. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ~ 


“Tf it’s a whole tribe of brothers,” he declared, 
‘you shall have your thrashing now I’ve got my 


She evidently considered that the man and his 
child might be better clothed, even if he was not 
“hurt,” by what he spent for drink; but she was 

| the bar-keeper’s wife, and did not give utterance 
| to her thoughts, whatever they were. ° 

Here the landlord, whose name was Roscoe, 
| stopped the rather contradictory statement of the 
other by saying: 

‘“‘Maybe you'd better not talk too much, Jerry. 
You didn’t know the new superintendent was 
here, did you ?” 

This silenced him for a moment, while he 
looked at me; but he soon began again, first ina 
lower tone than before, and then louder, talking 
mostly to the others. At length, turning to me, 
he said, in an apologetic way : 

‘*You see, this man we were talking about is all 
right, only he imbibes a little too much for his 
own good. He’s a good hand, though, and a 
good mechanic for all that." 

“Does the company allow the men to drink 
while at work ?” I asked. 

“Wall, the boss didn’t like it, but as long as 
we ‘tended to business, we were all right; he 
didn’t say nothin’. He did say once, though, 
that when the new mill and new landin’ was 
workin’, that he wanted new ways, or new hands, 
or somethin’ to that effect; but we treated that 
more as a joke than anything else. The truth is 
he took a little himself, and couldn’t say much,” 
and Jerry laughed at what he considered a joke 
on his boss. 

When it had grown so dark that the candles 
and lamps had been lighted, a young servant-girl, 
somewhat more tidy-looking than the woman 
who had first greeted my eyes, announced that 
supper was ready. I rose from my seat, along 
with several others, and started from the room, 
when, hearing the street door open, we paused to 
see who might enter. 

It was a woman. She was pale, and seemed 
tremulous and timid. She wore a faded calico 
dress, scarcely visible beneath a long-bodied, 
badly fitting, thread-bare cloak. On her head 
was a faded brown or gray shawl, which she held 
there with one bony hand, while the other grasped 
the door-knob. Noone spoke, while she seemed 
to be taking each one of us in separately; then, 


ment as if to go out, when the servant stepped 
forward and said, ‘*Come in, Mrs. Holder.”’ 

“Ts Henry here?” she asked. ‘The girl not 
appearing to know, one of the men answered : 

‘‘He didn’t come down, Mrs. Holder; he stayed 
at the camp.” 

She turned,. stepped out into the snow, and 
closed the door after her. 

Shortly after dark the mercury began to fall,— 
or would have begun, had there been any at that 
place to begin with, which I much doubt; but it 
grew colder very fast. The fine, sandy snow sifted 
in at every crack and crevice of the badly con- 
structed and rickety houses of the village, and, 
drifting against the fences, it made impassible 
barriers in the mountain passes and roads. 

It was a wild night, and I still remember it 
vividly. I was shown to an old-fashioned bed, in 
an old-fashioned room. Upon the bed were piled 
almost enough blankets to smother me, I thought, 
but toward the end of the night, I found it impos- 
sible to keep warm, and rose earlier than I other- 
wise should have done. Having dressed, I groped 
my way down the dark stairway and through the 
chilly dining-room, to the bar room, where the 
fire made it more comfortable. I found Roscoe 
sitting by the great stove, and as soon as I stepped 
in he told me that he had a caller. 

“Rather cool for callers so early, isn't it?” I 
asked. 

“Just what I thought when he came in,” was 
his reply. ‘It was a man as lives next to Hol- 
der’s. Ile says there’s been a bright light a- 
burnin’ all night m Holder’s house, an’ they don't 
believe Mrs. Holder’s been there since she left, 
about four o’clock last night, and come up here. 
He said they could see the bed where they usually 
slept, and it was all made up. That led ‘em to 
try the door, and findin’ it unlocked, they went 
in, and found the house cold, and no sign of any 
one havin’ been there all night; at least, none 
*cept the lamp, and that might ‘a’ burnt all night, 
you know. My opinion is that she’s stayin’ at 
one of the neighbor’s, though she never would 
leave the house o’ nights before.” 

Before nine o’clock that morning every one in 
the village knew that the lumberman’s wife was 
missing, and many were the opinions as to her 
whereabouts. It was reported that some one had 
seen a portion of a woman’s dress sticking out of 
a snow-drift in the outskirts of the town; but the 
person who had seen it could not be found. 

One thing was certain, however, Mrs. Holder 
was not in the village. After the stormy night of 
drifting snow there were no tracks to follow, and 
no one could suggest a plausible theory as to 
where she had gone; except that, perhaps, tired 
and disgusted at her husband’s neglect, she had 
concluded to go to some of her relatives. 

A party, composed of the landlord and two 
others, traversed the whole village, inquired at 
every house, searched her own, and entered every 
stable and shed, but not a trace of her could be 
found. Days, weeks, and months passed, and the 
mystery was still unsolved. 

Holder himself arrived during the day, and 
went directly home, not being aware that his 
| wife had disappeared until his neighbors had in- 
| formed him. He had made his way home with 
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great difficulty, and was almost worn out from 
fatigue and exposure. He seemed greatly shocked 
upon receiving the intelligence of his wife’s dis- 
appearance, but made no effort to trace her. 

When the weather had become warmer and the 
snow had disappeared, we began work among the 
pines. Holder went to an adjoining town, where 
his brother lived, and stayed with him a few 
weeks, helping in a mill which his brother owned. 
But he soon drifted back to M——, and in June 
he came to our camp, and asked for work. As 
he was a skilled mechanic, I hired him at once, 
and reinstated him in his old place among the 
workmen. 

His companions told me that he was now sour 
and morose, whereas, before his wife had deserted 
him, he had generally been cheerful and light- 
hearted. He would have nothing to say about 
her to his fellows. One day in the fall—about the 
middle of September, I think—he notified me that 
he intended stopping work the last of the month, 
and expected his wages by that time in full. 

I told him that I should be sorry to lose him, as 
indeed I was, for he had been a faithful workman 
under me, but that if he wished it I would pay 
him at the time mentioned. I then asked him 
where he was going, he answered that he had not 
yet decided. When he got ready he would start 
out, he said, and go on until he got tired, and then 
stop. 

Thinking that he might have got some clue as 
to the whereabouts of his wife, I took the oppor- 
tunity of asking him concerning her. He bitterly 
replied that he knew nothing about her, and wanted 
to know nothing; she had deserted him, he said, 
and he wished never to see her again. 

“True,” he added, ‘‘my habits were none of the 
best, but I always provided for her; whatever 
else she may say of me, she can’t deny that. Oh, 
she’s got relatives that are well off down in Ken- 
nebunk. She’s down there, and she’ll stay down 
there, too, I guess.” 

About this time the mill was completed, and we 
were now driving piles along at the bottom of the 
chute on the river-bank, preparing to build a quay, 
or landing, where the rafts of lumber could be 
made. It was the last week in September, and I 
expected to have everything completed by the 


with a look of disappointment, she made a move-! close of the month. 


My employers had requested me by letter to 
establish some sort of landmarks about our claim, 
especially on the north side, as they had been 
informed that another company had been organ- 
ized, and was preparing to go to work in that 
direction. So one morning, leaving the rest of 
the men working at the landing, I took Holder, 
and we went on an exploring expedition. 

We carried only an axe and a small pot of 
paint, besides our dinner-pails; for it was my in- 
tention to hew the bark from trees along the pro- 
posed line, and paint the wood red, thus inform- 
ing all later comers that the land was occupied. 

We went to a point directly northeast of our 
mill, or camp, where we made a “corner,” then 
proceeded west, marking trees about every quarter 
of a mile, as we came to those that were suitable 
for this purpose. At noon we stopped to rest and 
ate our dinners. 

When we had finished, I told Holder that I 
would go into the valley below us, where a stream 
appeared, and get some water. He went along 
with me, down the steep declivity, where we were 
often compelled to place our hands on the ground 
to keep from falling. 

At the bottom of the gorge we found a beauti- 
ful stream of limpid water, springing from under 
the wall of rock. It was quite a large stream, and 
icy cold. After we had quenched our thirst, we 
stood awhile admiring the wild beauty and grand 
eur of the spot. ‘The valley, or gorge, began here, 
as did the stream, and on either side were almost 
perpendicular walls of rock, almost or quite a 
hundred feet high, stretching for fully half a mile 
in almost a straight line, when a change of direc- 
tion shut off further view. From the general 
direction of the valley, however, we concluded 
that the stream emptied near the camp. 

We had turned to ascend the precipice, when 
my foot struck something in the leaves,—some- 
thing that was white and round. Pushing the 
leaves away with my foot, I then saw that it was 
a skull,—a human skull. Then I noticed other 
bones lying about, and called to Holder to come 
and look at them. At that moment I also caught 
sight of the shreds of an old garment, which I 
quickly recognized as an old cloak. 

I would have sent Holder away, had I not 
already called his attention to the ghastly objects 
before me. He knew instantly that they were the 
remains of his wife,—here the skull; over there 
the other bones; yonder her tattered cloak, along 
with some faded rags of calico; and in another 
place her old hood, torn into strings by the teeth 
of wolves or other animals. It was an awful sight 
to the man, who, but a week ago, had accused her 
of deserting him. 

He looked waveringly a moment, as if stunned. 
The truth seemed forcing itself upon him, and he 
was loth to accept it. He walked to the rocky wall, 
and leaned trembling against it. He looked at 
the ground. A rusty tin pail lay at his feet, along 
with a bundle—his coat—tightly held together by 
a leathern strap. 

He stood with his side toward me, and I could 
see that his face was ashen. I approached him, 
and touching him, bade him come away. He 
turned his eyes upon me, and their glaring, mean- 


| ingless stare told me that he did not comprehend 
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what I had said. I repeated it in a more authori- | 


tative manner, and still that vacant look. 

I saw at once that reason had fled,—that I was 
standing in close proximity to a maniac. After 
standing thus for perhaps two minutes, he started 
down the valley, looking back at every step as if 
fearful that some one, or something, might pursue 
him. 

I watched him until he had turned the curve 
which shut him from my sight, and then I began 
to follow. But I no sooner came near him than 
he turned toward me, with a look that so com- 
pletely unnerved me that I climbed the hill again, 
to the place we had left our baskets, and returned 
to camp by a different route. 

When I reached it, a messenger was despatched 
to her brother, in an adjoining county, who came 
next day, with an undertaker, gathered up the 
ghastly remains, and caused them to be decently 
interred. 

As for Holder, he wandered over the country, a 
poor, helpless imbecile, until the authorities placed 
him in an asylum, where he shortly died. The 
sudden consciousness that his heroic wife had per- 
ished on that stormy night, in her effort to reach 
him with food and clothing, unsettled his reason, | 
and brought to him, too, an untimely death. 

G. Emin Upp. 


WITHHOLDING. 


That man may breathe, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Wiom none can love, whom none can thank: 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 
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For the Companion. 


SAVED BY A “JACK.” 
The Cow-boy’s Story. 


One hot evening in the summer of 187-, the 
writer, with three other young men, was 
camped on the bank of the South Platte River, 
some seventy miles above the little station of 
Julesburg. We had unharnessed the horses 
from our big wagon, and picketed them out to 
feed near the high stockade of a solitary / 
ranch station. Over the top of the stockade \ 
posts the grass-grown roofs of several adobe 
cabins were visible. On the roof of one of these 
a half-grown antelope kid was industriously 
cropping the herbage, and by its side lay an- 
other, serenely asleep, its head thrown back 
over its shoulder. 

Beyond the stockade, and adjoining it, was 
another inclosure of several acres, surrounded 
by a high board fence; a large stock corral, 
in fact, in which several ponies were stand- 
ing, lazily whisking away the flies, evidently 
too much overcome by the heat to make any 
farther exertion. These and the antelopes 
were the only signs of life about the place. 

“Guess this ranch takes care of itself,” re- 
marked one of our party, who, at that moment, 
was attending to a skillet of venison steak 
over a fire of dry drift-sticks, which we had 
picked up on the bank of the river. ‘Guess 
old Cliff would stir up these fellows, if he 
knew they all went off ’n’ left the houses with a 
couple of tame antelopes for guards.” 

On first halting for the night, we had rattled at 
the gate of the stockade, in the hope that we might 
be let in and given a chance for fresh water at the 
well; but the gate was barred inside, and the premises 
were apparently deserted. We rather wondered at 
that, for we had heard of this ranch, and knew it to 
be one of the “Cattle-King” Cliffs out-posts—a 
“round-up” point for the east half of the great range 
over which his thousands of cattle fed, winter and 
summer. 

But as we sat down to our supper of biscuits, steak, 
canned tomatoes, and coffee, we heard the big gate 
of the stockade squeak on its hinges, and a moment 
later there sauntered out to us a tall, strapping young 
fellow, in a woollen shirt and buckskin leggings. He 
had on his head a wide-brimmed, white wool hat, 
with red leather band, and on his feet high-topped, 
high-heeled boots, at the counters of which jingled a 
pair of Spanish spurs. 

There was also a pair of big ‘Colt’s” in his belt. 
His woollen shirt was open in front, the sleeves were 
rolled up to the elbows, and the deep tan-color of his 
arms matched well the bronze of breast, neck and 
face. He had the biggest and fiercest of black mous- 
taches, and a pair of sharp black eyes to match it. 

A remarkable figure, perhaps the reader may think, 
but one that, with some modification of form or 
feature, will soon grow familiar to the camper in the 
“cattle country.” 

“Hullo, fellows!” said this specimen cow-boy, as 
he came up and leaned his elbow upon the hind 
wheel of our wagon. 

“Hullo!” said we; and then, in the short, suggest- 
ive parlance of the country, we asked, “Eat?” 

“You bet!” was the cheerful rejoinder, and the 
stockman flung himself down into the circle about 
our oil-cloth, was helped to a pint cup of coffee and 
some tomatoes, and helped himself liberally to bis- 
cuit and fried antelope. 

“Got nothin’ but cold grub in the ranch,” he ex- 
plained between mouthfuls, ‘an’ it’s too mighty hot 
to make fires now. Nobody here but me; boys gone 
up on Lodge Pole to run in strays. Be’n asleep all 
the afternoon. Rattled the gate, did ye? Wal, now, 
I must be a snoozer! Curis what risks a man’ll take 
in this country. Now, here’s you fellows trailin’ 
about all alone, the four of ye, an’ me here a-sleepin’ 
alone in a ’dobe, an’ six hunderd Cheyennes turned 
loose on the country above! 

“Fact,” he said, coolly, noticing our looks of .sur- 
prise, not unmixed with alarm. ‘Yes, sir; runner 
come down from the ranch above ’n’ warned me 
yisterday. They’ve gutted one ranch up there, killed 
a cow-man, ’n’ run off a lot o’ stock; expect ’em 
down here any time. A lot of ’em come down here 
last year, and caught us snoozin’, right in broad day 
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The reader may be sure we were not a little alarmed 
aut such news, though we hardly knew whether to 
credit the fellow’s words or not. 

He might be trying on the cow-boy’s and miner’s 
favorite pastime—that of “stuffing,” or frightening, 
“tenderfeet ;”” but he gave us further particulars in 
an honest, matter-of-fact way, and after supper in- 
vited us to haul our wagon inside the stock corral, 
and to spend the night with him in one of the adobes. 
So we concluded at length that he was acting—as, 
indeed, afterward proved to be the fact—in good 
faith. 

Having accepted his invitation to a shelter for the 
night, we were soon established in one of the long, 
cool adobes. 

Our horses had been picketed as close to the stock- 
ade as the grazing limit would allow. 

“You'll have to take resk on the stock, in course,” 
said Briggs—he had given us his name in the course 
of our conversation. ‘We all have to take them 
resks, but I reckon there’s no danger to yerselves in 
here. The Cheyennes caught us napping here once, 
as I was a-tellin’ ye, an’ they won’t cale’late on doin’ 
it again. 

“Tell ye about that, if ye like. *Twas kind o’ scaly 
times for Gowan an’ me, but there was a heap o’ fun 
in it too.” 

Of course, we were only too glad to listen to his 
account. 

“It was jest about a year ago now,” he said, 
“when Ed Gowan and me was keepin’ the ranch 
alone, while the other three boys—there’s gener’ly 
five of us stays here—was up river a-helpin brand a 
new lot o’ steers jest druv in frum Texas. 

“There wasn’t nobody along the river a-thinkin’ of 
Injun trouble then, an’ as for Ed an’ me, we hadn’t 
seen one for nigh a year. We stayed close round 
the ranch here, though, for a week after the boys 
went off. Then we begun to feel mighty restless. 

“Then, too, we was expectin’ the boys back ev’ry 

hour. We cale’lated ’twouldn’t 


be no harm to leave the ranch 
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for half a day’s hunt. We was tired 0’ beef an’ 
bacon, an’ we knew where to go to find plenty of an- 
telope. 

“We saddled our ponies, an’ struck out that after- 
noon. We rode up into the ‘rock country,’ ’bout 
twelve miles north o’ here, ’mong the big caions an’ 
cuts, an’ we found plenty of antelope. We'd killed 
five by dark, but by the time we could gather their 
saddles an’ pack our extra horses, which we’d took 
two, an’ get back to the ranch, it was nigh daylight 
next morning. 


an’ hungry an’ sleepy, we turned our ponies in with 
the other stock in the big corral, and got us some 
breakfast; then we piled onto a couple of bunks, and 
was soon sleepin’. 

“1 was woke up by a punch in the ribs, an’ when 
I’d come to myself ’nough to git my eyes rubbed 
open, I saw that there was a half-a-dozen naked, 
greasy Cheyennes in the room, standing around 
a-grinnin’ at us. I saw, too, that Ed was awake, an’ 
that they’d gathered up all our shootin’ irons, an’ that 
we was both pris’ners, in our own shanty. 

“I needn’t tell ye that we both felt mighty foolish 
and badly scared, though we put on as bold a face as 
we could. Ed was the bravest though, and the cool- 
est. He’d ben a trapeze performer along with Mont- 
gomery Queen’s big show. He was all muscles an’ 
siners, up to all sorts of tricks, and as spry as a cat. 

“Wal, sir, soon as Ed saw how ’twas, he reached 
out his hand to the nearest buck, an’ says, says ’e, 
‘How do brudder?’ 

“*How??’ says the Injun, an’ all of ’em grunted an’ 
grinned. 

“But jest then there was a terrible commotion and 
a-yellin’ outside, an’ two or three of the Injuns 
rushed out. The others wanted to see the rumpus, 
too, I ’xpect, for they turned to us, and motioned us 
out of the door. We got up, and walked out, with 
an Injun in front an’ two behind us. As we got out 
the door, we heard a frightful yellin’ outside the 
stockade. There was six or seven Cheyennes dancin’ 
and screechin’ like they’d gone plumb crazy. But the 
biggest fun was what was goin’ on inside the stock 
corral, and we soon saw that the dancin’ bucks was 
a-laughin’, though you’d never guess at that by jest 
listenin’ to ’em. 

“You see one of their fellows, thinkin’, of course, 
he’d have an easy job, had rode into the corral to 
drive out the stock—there was thirteen ridin’ ponies 
and three or four colts. But there was a customer in 
there that the Cheyenne hadn’t reckoned on. It was 
a big jack, jest the ugliest, orneriest critter ever you 
set eyes on. He never ‘lowed any strangers inside 
that corral if he could help it, an’ he gen’ly could, an’ 
that was one reason we kep’ him. 

“Wal, he’d got after Mr. Cheyenne, an’ he was 
goin’ for him most savagely. 





noon, too.” 


“When we first saw the race, the Injun was clear 


“The boys hadn’t come, so, as we was mighty tired 
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up on his pony’s neck, a-clingin’ for dear life, and the | her into the stream and devoured her. Alas! she had 
jack was right up alongside, with his jaws wide open. | on her gold bangles. Great is my misfortune!” 


The Cheyenne had lost holt o’ his reins, an’ was jest 


Dismissing the suppliant, the Englishman began 


hangin’ over on the opposite side of his hosse’s neck, thinking out a plan for catching the cunning saurian. 
an’ there they was, goin’ round and round, the jack He decided upon a floating bait, and ordered the vil 
a-grabbin’ an’ bitin’ at the Injun, an’ a-brayin’ an’ | lage blacksmith to make him two strong fish-hooks. 


squealin’ till you could a-heerd him a mile. An’ the 


Early the next morning the Englishman, followed 


best of it all was, that them Cheyennes outside all by the villagers, stole down to the bank of the river. 


seemed to think it was the biggest kind of fun. 


A live fat duck, with a fish-hook fastened under each 


“Talk about an Injun’s not laughin’, why, fellows, wing, was the floating bait. Each hook was attached 
they nigh busted their throats. They clapped their | by a strong cord to a stout line, buoyed at regular 
hands onto their stomachs, an’ doubled up like jack- | distances by net floats. 


knives. Ed and me laughed, too. I don’t believe we 


The struggling duck was carefully put in the river, 


could ’a’ helped it if we’d known they’d kill us the | and went sailing down the current, flapping and 


next minute. 


| quacking, until it floated near the hole in which the 


“But matters soon begun to git pretty ser’ous inside | alligator lurked. 


the corral; the Injun darsn’t git off his pony, for he 
could see mighty plain that the jack was after him. 


Suddenly, the long waves parted in the dark cur- 


rent before a snouted head. There was a splash and 


“He'd ’a’ got the fellow, too, if his pony hadn’ta-ben a swirl; the duck disappeared, and the line began to 
such a smart little critter; the mustang seemed to run out swiftly. Its shore end had been fastened to 
know that his master was in danger, for he kept flyin’ | a tree-stump, and, amid yells and execrations, the 
right round ina short circle, keepin’ away from the | villagers tugged at the rope, now paying out and then 
fence, and keepin’ the jack on the outside o’ his pulling in. 


circle. 


At last, he was drawn into shallow water, where 


“But the Injun was awful scared, he couldn’t use | he lashed and circled with his mighty tail, until shot 
his weapons if he had any, an’ he just hung on an’ | in the head. 


yelled to the others, for help I ’xpect, though, of 


On cutting him open the gold bangles were found 


course, we couldn’t understand. But it must a-ben, | in his stomach, and their recovery afforded consola- 
for pretty soon they stopped their laughin’, an’ all but | tion to the bereaved parents. 


two that was left to guard us jumped on their ponies, 
rode into the corral, an’ with a big whoop made a 
dash for the jack. | 
“TI didn’t have time to watch the outcome of it, for | 
all at once I see Ed jump at one of the guards, an’ | 
strike out. The Cheyenne went down like a stone, 
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For the Companion, 


THE MARINERS’ COMPASS. 


“Do not speak to the man at the wheel” is printed 


an’ before I could gather my wits enough to make a| on the wheelhouse of many sea-going steamers. Why 
move, he turned, sprung onto the other one, wrenched | must the man at the wheel not be spoken to? 


a Winchester rifle out of his hands, an’ knocked him | 
down with it. 


| ought to be fixed upon his compass. 


Because, during his two hours’ turn, his attention 
Let him turn to 


“T thought it was time then for me to take a hand | a passenger to answer a question, and the vessel will 
in the fight, an’ seein’ the first Injun that Ed had hit depart slightly from her course. Time will be lost, 
tryin’ to git up again, I made a jump for him, an’ force will be wasted, and the steersman will hear a 
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snatched his gun out of his hands; it wasn’t much of 
a job, for he was half stunned yet from the rap Ed 
had give him. 

«Come on, Jim!’ I heard Ed say then. ‘Don’t 
| Shoot! Git inside the gate!’ | 

“T was glad enough to obey orders, I tell ye, an’ 
leavin’ the two Cheyennes to come to their senses, I | 
followed Ed atarun. We got inside the stockade, | 
an’ barred the gate, then we run into this ’dobe here, 
an’ fastened the door. 

“You bet they won’t come for us now,’ said Ed, 
‘I’m fixed for ’em, an’ so are you pretty well,’ an’ | 
lookin’ at him I saw he’d not only got the last Injun’s 
Winchester, but he took off his belt of cartridges, an’ 
brought that, too. I had a Springfield carbine in my 

| hands, so we didn’t much fear ’em. 

“They made an awful racket outside, but they didn’t 
fire a shot, an’ pretty soon things quieted down, an’ 

| we heard ’em drivin’ off the stock. 
| ‘After a while we unfastened the door, an’ got up 
on top of the ’dobe, an’ then we could see the whole 
gang drivin’ our ponies across the hills to the north. 
| *Guess I didn’t hurt those fellows much,’ said Ed, 
‘but look, they’ve made an end of old jack;’ an’ sure 
enough we could see him in the corral chucked full of 
arrows. They had to kill him I ’xpect, or he’d a run 
’em allout. The next day the boys come down, an’ 
one o’ the range bosses, an’ I ’xpected we'd git the 
bounce; but when he heard how ’twas, he jest 
laughed, an’ sent for more ponies.” 

We stayed that night with the young ranchman, 
and pushed on again the next morning, but learned, 
on reaching the ranches above, the day after, that we 
had narrowly escaped a brush with a large party of 
Cheyennes. They had passed over the trail not more 
than two hours ahead of us, on their way south again, 
evidently fearing pursuit from the troops at Fort 
Collins and Cheyenne. Such was life on the plains, 
but ten years ago, where now are large and thriving 
settlements, as safe from Indian raids as the good 
old city of Boston. FRANK WILLIS CALKINS. 


+o 
FISHING FOR AN ALLIGATOR. 


An alligator usually avoids human beings, but if it 
happens to get a taste of human flesh, it becomes a 
man-eater. One evening an English official, while 
sitting in his tent near an East Indian village, was 
saluted by an old native, with dust upon his head and 
his clothing rent. 

“Protector of the poor,’’ he cried, prostrating him- 
self at the official’s feet, “help thy wretched slave! 
An evil-minded alligator has this day devoured my 
little daughter. She went down to the river to fill 
her earthen jar with water, and the evil one dragged 








short, sharp word from the officer of the deck, 
calling him back to his duty. 

The compass is the very eye of the ship. A 
skilful seaman, using the knowledge which the 
compass has already given him, could navigate 
a vessel across the Atlantic—in time. It is the 
compass that enables the captain to shoot his 
arrowy steamer over the trackless sea in less 
than a week, through fog, darkness and storm, 

| without swerving from his course. 

Man possesses few instruments more valua- 
ble than this, and yet no one knows who in- 
vented it. If we ask the Chinese, the people 
who invented so many useful things, they 
point to some obscure passages in their ancient 
books, which do not prove their claim. If the 
Chinese had the compass, why did they not 
use it? From time immemorial their lumber- 
ing junks hugged the shore, and rarely ventured 
further out to sea than to Japan, which is only 
afew miles from the coast of Asia. 

If we ask the Greeks, we begin to get a little 
light on the subject, for the Greeks at least 
knew something of the attractive power of 
the magnet. 

They tell us, in their mythological way, that 
a shepherd named Magnes, while pasturing his 
tlock upon Mount Ida, found one day that the 
iron at the end of his staff adhered to the 
ground, and to the nails upon his shoes. He 
picked up some of the dark-colored stones un- 
der his feet, brought them home with him, and 
thus gave to mankind a knowledge of the 

magnet, which was named after him. 

The Greeks were great story-tellers. They had 
their legend about everything, and this about Magnes 
is one of them, from which we can at least learn 
that they were acquainted with the magnet’s power 
of attraction; but they knew nothing of that valua- 
ble quality which it imparts to the needle of the com- 
pass. They knew no method of steering vessels in 
the open sea except by the stars, the flight of birds, 
and glimpses of the distant headlands. 

Nor did the Romans. The Roman writers were 
lost in wonder at the magnet’s attractive power, but 
there their knowledge of it ended. The elder Pliny 
speaks of it with the simple amusement of a little 
child. 

““What is there in existence,” he asks, ‘more inert 
than a piece of rigid stone? And yet, behold! Nature 
has here endowed stone with both sense and hands. 
What is there more stubborn than hard iron? Nature 
has in this instance bestowed upon it both feet and 
intelligence. It allows itself, in fact, to be attracted 
by the magnet. . .. The moment the metal comes 
near it, it springs toward the magnet, and, as it clasps 
it, is held fast in the magnet’s embraces.”’ 

This was written about the year seventy of our era, 
and there is no proof that any one in the world had 
yet detected the marvellous power of the magnet to 
impart to a piece of iron the propensity to point to 
the north. The passage in the New Testament which 
describes the eventful voyage and shipwreck of St. 


| Paul, speaks (Acts 28:13) of “fetching a compass,” 


but the new version gives a better translation, “we 
made a circuit, and came to Rhegium.” No Medi- 
terranean pilot in the time of St. Paul steered his 
bark by the aid of the magnetic needle. 

It was at some time near the end of the twelfth 
century of the Christian era that the mysterious 
power of the magnet upon the needle became known 
to a few of the learned men of Europe. Probably, 
the knowledge of it was brought to them by the 
Crusaders returning from the Holy Land, and there is 
much reason to believe that this power of the magnet 
was first observed by the Arabs, an ingenious race, 
and the most skilful travellers in the Middle Ages, 
whether on sand or sea. The Crusaders began to 
return home in numbers about A. D. 1100, and the 
knowledge of the magnetic needle gradually spread 
over the north of Europe. The bold Norwegians 
seem to have been the first to use the needle in navi- 


| gating the sea. 


In the year, 1258, a learned Italian, named Brunetto 
Latini, who was afterwards tutor to the poet Dante, 


| travelled in England, and visited, at Oxford, Friar 


Roger Bacon, a man devoted to the pursuit of science. 
Latini wrote letters home to his friends, in one of 
which he says that Friar Bacon showed him, among 
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other things, ‘‘a black, ugly stone calleda magnet,| Ritchie’s “liquid compass’ has the needle en- will. He may cause prisoners who are accused | 
which has the surprising property of drawing| closed in a thin, round metal case, air-tight, 
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of having committed crimes in Munster, the 


iron to it, and upon which, if a needle be rubbed | which floats upon liquid, and has also the support southern province of Ireland, to be tried in Dub- 


and afterwards fastened to a straw, so that it shall | of a pivot. 


swim upon water, the needle will instantly turn | liquid, can be heavier, and thus have a more pow- | 
toward the Pole Star; so that, be the night ever 
so dark, neither moon nor star visible, yet shall | 
the mariner be able, by the 

help of this needle, to steer 

his vessel aright.” 





Here we have the fact 
plainly stated, as it had been 








erful directing force. 


This we may call a return to first principles. So 
much for the his- 


The needle, being thus upheld by the | lin, or at Belfast. 


The Lord Lieutenant’s powers, underethe law, 
| extend to the right to suspend or suppress news- 
papers; to “‘proclaim” (that is, forbid) any public 
meeting anywhere called; and to suppress the 


tory of the compass, | National League or any other association that may 


tion, and brought 





ON THE BRIDGE OF AN OCEAN STEAMSHIP. 


known to a few persons in England and France 
for many years. Friar Bacon imparted this 
knowledge to the Italian traveller as a dreadful 
secret, perilous to disclose to the common people, 
and still more perilous to make known to the or- 
dinary priests of the age. Latini explains the 
reason, and in truth, Roger Bacon passed ten 
years of his life a prisoner, partly because he 
knew a little too much of the secrets of nature, 
and partly because he advocated the reform of 
the church. 

“This discovery,” continues Latini, ‘‘which ap- 
pears useful in so great a degree to all who travel 
by sea, must remain concealed until other times ; 
because no master-mariner dares to use it, lest he 
should fall under the supposition of being a magi- 
cian; nor would even the sailors venture them- 
selves out to sea under his command, if he took 
with him an instrument which carries so great an 
appearance of being constructed under the influ- 
ence of some infernal spirit.” 

These two learned men conversed upon this 
wondrous quality of the magnet, and they looked 
forward, to some happier time, when men should 
be more enlightened, and not afraid to make re- 
searches in natural science. Then, said Latini, 
mankind will reap the benefit of the labors of 
such men as Friar Bacon, and bestow honor upon 
them “instead of obloquy and reproach.” 

Neither Bacon nor Latini lived to see that better 
time for which they hoped. When they had 
been dead a hundred and fifty years, the Portu- 
guese, under Prince Henry, the Navigator, were 
using the compass in their voyages down the Afri- 
can coast. Ina few years the Madeiras and the 
other Atlantic groups were discovered by its 
assistance. 

The Cape of Good Hope was turned, and India 
reached by sea. One of the mariners formed in 
the school of Prince Henry was a man destined to 
put the compass to the sublime use of discovering 
a new world. 

Seamen did not long employ so awkward an 
instrument as a needle floating in a straw on a 
basin of water. About the year 1300 an Italian 
navigator, named Flavio Gioja, there is good rea- 
son to believe, constructed the compass such as 
we now commonly have, a needle mounted upon 
a pivot, and enclosed in a box. 

The Italian word for compass is bossola, which 
signifies box; and from this the French word for 
compass is derived, boussole, which also means 
box. 

These were admirable improvements, and made 
such an impression that the improver is fre- 
quently spoken of as the inventor of the compass. 
The true inventor was the unknown man—when 
did he live, and where did he live? no one can 
tell—who first observed that a needle, rubbed by 
the magnet, has an inclination to point to the 
north. 

One curious fact remains to be mentioned. The 
modern compasses, those used in the naval ser- 
vices of Europe and America, as well as by the 








Atlantic steamships, resemble in principle the 
needle and floating straw mentioned by Roger 
Bacon. 


the two great continents within easy visiting dis- 
tance of one another. A needle in a straw, afloat 
in a basin of water! A charm hanging ata lady’s 
watch! A box with a card in it, suspended upon 
a pivot! What a little thing to be of such im- 


measurable value! JAMES PARTON. 


THE SILENT CURRENT. 
Oh, when a man is silent fifty years 
I will not call him tideless, neither dead, 
But think of you, ye midland ocean-depths, 


Slow moving on, but surely, till the world 
Shall hear the bolt that is from silence hurled. 


IRISH COERCION. 


Almost the entire time of the present session of 
the British House of Commons has been absorbed 
by the Irish Coercion bill. More than four months 
have been occupied in the consideration of this 
measure. 

The Tory Ministry, which introduced it, has a 
majority of more than one hundred in the House, 
—including the Liberal Unionists, who are those 
former members of the Liberal Party who do not 
support Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy,—but 
the bill has been fought, step by step, by the Irish 
members and the Gladstonian Liberals, and was 
only pushed through by the application of the 
new parliamentary rules, which cut off all debate, 
in the same way that the “previous question” 
does in this country. 

Now that it has become a law, it is worth while 
to see how it is to be applied to the Irish people. 
It is safe to say that it is one of the severest, if 
not the very severest, of all the many coercion 
laws which have been imposed upon Ireland dur- 
ing the present century. 

Its object is not only to prevent and punish 
crime in a summary way, but to define new 
crimes, to take away, in certain cases, the right of 
accused persons to be tried by jury, and to check, 
and perhaps put an end to, the operations of the 
Irish National League. 

All previous coercion laws applied to Ireland 
have been limited in point of time. Their dura- 
tion has been fixed at two, or three, or four years, 
but this new law is made permanent. It is to 
continue in operation until it is repealed by Par- 
liament. 

It sweeps away, for Irishmen, many of the civil 
rights which, in the course of time, have been 
acquired by the subjects of the British crown. It 
puts Ireland and Irishmen completely under the 
control of British power; it gives the Lord Lieu- 
tenant extraordinary, not to say despotic, power 
in the government of the island. 

For certain offences, such as conspiracy, boy- 
cotting, rioting, assaulting officers of the law, tak- 
ing forcible possession, trial by jury is abolished 
altogether. Two magistrates may try persons 
accused of these offences, and may impose sen- 
tences for them to the extent of six months’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labor. 

In cases where jury trial is still retained, the 
Irish prosecuting officer may change the ‘‘venue,” 
or place of trial, from one place to another at his 


which has doubled 
the area of civiliza- 


be formed. 

He may also “‘proclaim” any county or district 
in Ireland; which means that he can put the dis- 
trict under martial law, so that any Irishman res- 
ident in it may be arrested on suspicion, and kept 
confined without a trial, and without the right of 
habeas corpus. 

Thus free speech, free press, free associa- 
tion, and trial by jury are taken by this act 
from all Irishmen whom the Lord Lieutenant 
chooses to put under his ban. 

There is no doubt that this severe law will 
be sternly enforced, whenever the English 
rulers think it best. Nor is there less doubt 
that the Irish will resent and resist it in any 
method which is still left open. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone and his Liberal 
followers, and Mr. Parnell with his lieuten- 
ants, will continue to carry on the struggle, 
and the severity of the coercion act seems 
likely to induce more and more Englishmen 
to look favorably upon Home Rule as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Some of them may not 
deem it a satisfactory solution, but will sup- 
port it because it has, at least, the merit of 
removing at once and altogether the Irish 
question from British politics. 

——————~oo——___———_- 
OUR OWN. 


The little child that sits beside our feet 
May rob us of our strength and rest so sweet, 
And cause our way with cares to be thick strewn; 

And yet we love our own. 
There may be fairer lands and brighter skies, 
There may be friends more faithful or more wise, 
Than any we have ever seen or known; 

But each will love his own. 

—Mrs. Clara B. Heath, 


ee 
TAKING THE LEAD. 


At this season of the year a large number of 
young men stand upon the threshold of life, look- 
ing out, more or less anxiously, wondering what 
is going to befall them. Some are destined to be 
victors, others to be vanquished. Some will com- 
mand, others will obey. Nearly all will serve at 
first, but some will command at last. Some will 
enjoy a brilliant but brief success; others will be 
slow to get their feet on firm ground, but ulti- 
mately they will become important and powerful 
persons. 

It is well to know that the anxiety which tor- 
ments many good fellows at this time may itself 
be a symptom of weakness. On the other hand, 
it may be nothing of the sort. Young Ben Frank- 
lin, as we plainly see in his autobiography, was 
not courageous at the beginning of his business 
career. His anxiety seems at times to have been 





excessive, if not morbid; yet he was one of the 
most richly endowed young men that ever lived, | 
and he attained not a success merely, but a dozen | 
successes, each memorable and precious. There 
is an anxiety that depresses and misleads; there 
is another kind of anxiety which inspires and sus- 
tains. 

No amount of worry can change one funda- 
mental fact. Every youth who is about to enter 
active life is either a natural master or a natural 
subordinate, and the business of his first years of 
industry is to find out which he is. 

Most of us are born to serve. We are not 
formed to direct, to organize, to control, to com- 
mand. We have not the audacity, nor the patient 
forethought, nor the grasp of details, nor the self- 
| denial, nor the quiet nerves, nor the tenacity of 
| Purpose, which men must have to found some- 
| thing large, honest and durable. 
| Few of my men ever think of setting up in 
business for themselves,” said an employer the 
other day. 

“Why not?” 

“They earn too much. They prefer to marry 
on fifteen dollars a week, and risk the future.’’ 

They are probably right in so doing, since 
nature probably meant them for such a lot, and 
they are quite as likely, in that lot, to attain a 
happy and peaceful existence as their more cour- 
ageous and less sensitive comrade who courts 
fortune in a little shop or office of his own, and 
wins her when ‘his head is bald. What is called 
success is one thing; happiness is quite another 
thing; and, really, there is very little connection 
between them. Successful men all know this, and 
often in their hearts envy the men who have only 
attained honorable employment, health, and con- 
tent. 

That “gift of the initiative,” as the French call 
it, is something very strange. The Journalist 
told a story lately of Louis Klopsch, a young 
man who had much to do with originating the 
system of supplying the newspapers all over the 
country with pictorial articles. His employer, a 
New York printer having a large business, was 
losing money, and desired to sell out. 

“T will buy you out,” said the young man. He 
bought out the establishment, nine presses, many 
fonts of type, steam power, good-will, everything, 
‘on the instalment plan,” paid a certain sum 
every month, and never failed to come to time. 
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Louis Klopsch possessed the ‘‘gift of the initia- 
tive,” and his employer saw that he did. He had 
confidence in himself, and he inspired confidence. 
But why? Because he really possessed the four 
great qualities which a commanding position re- 
quires—courage, knowledge, strength, and pa- 
tience. By natural mental endowment, he was 
master of the place. 





~ +o _ 
FOES BECOME FRIENDS. 


At the reunion in Gettysburg last summer of the 
old soldiers from the North and South, who had 
fought against each other on that battle-field, many 
touching little incidents occurred that showed how 
cordial was the good-feeling now existing between 
the former enemies. 

“Just here,” said a crippled New Yorker, stopping 
on the corner of a field, ‘‘my leg was shot off.” 

“And just here,” said a man beside him, the sleeve 
of whose gray coat hung empty, “I lost my arm.” 

The two men fraternized at once, pitched a tent on 
the spot that had been so fatal to both, and there 
“kept house” together during the whole time of the 
reunion. Each found the other to be a man of sense, 
high principle and good feeling. They will probably 
remain friends for life. 

So many of the once bitter foes exchanged coats, 
canteens and knapsacks, in token of good-will, that 
it became almost impossible to distinguish Northern 
from Southern soldiers. They pitched their tents 
together, most of the men preferring to camp again, 
instead of going to the hotels, in order that they 
might meet their old antagonists more freely, and 
discuss every incident of the battle, about the bivouac 
fires. 

A Northern officer brought to Gettysburg a.sword, 
gold handled and set with jewels, which he had taken 
from a young Southerner. After the war was over 
he had tried in vain to restore it. He now gave it to 
the commandant of the corps to which its owner 
belonged, in the hope that it might reach him at last. 

A large man and avery small one met on the street. 

“TI think I have seen you before?” said the small 
man. 

| “Yes, I took you prisoner,” was the reply. Where- 
upon they shook hands heartily, took dinner together, 
and the next day brought a photographer to the spot 
where they had fought, and had their pictures taken 
standing with uncovered heads and clasped hands. 

There is much in these incidents which may seem 
sentimental to the generation which was born after 
the war. But to Americans who remember how 
mighty were the interests involved in it, and how 
desperate was the struggle, these signs of the deep 
cordial peace which now exists between the North 
and South have a most pathetic and lofty meaning. 

Only men who could nobly risk their fortunes and 
their love for a cause they held to be right could clasp 
hands when the struggle was over with forgiveness 
so true and complete. 





oe — 
FOREWARNED. 


One of the survivors of an early Polar expedition 
lately told an incident which illustrates the power 
which superstitious terrors may exert upon the 
strength and even life of a man. 

One of the strongest and most hopeful members of 
the expedition was a young Scotchman: The party 
was obliged to spend the second winter on the ice; 


| the rations were low, and many of the men already 


had died of scurvy and cold. 

C—— the Edinburgh man, though weak, was the life 
of the party. His joke and laugh never failed. One 
night, after they had shifted camp to a new place, 
he said, ‘‘I am sure to go back home. An old gypsy 
read my fortune ten years ago. Iam to die in Van 
Dieman’s Land, and it’s many a league from here to 
there.” 

“Not so far,” said one of his companions. ‘The 
captain named this place ‘Demon’s Land,’ this morn- 
ing. That is near enough for your purpose.” 

The Scotchman laughed uneasily. But from that 
moment he gave up all energy and hope. In twenty- 
four hours he was dead. Cold and hunger did their 
part. But it was fear that killed him at last. 

Among the records of Washington’s campaign of 
1777, a well accredited story is told of a young Eng- 
lish officer, Lord Percy, who served under Cornwallis. 
On riding to the crest of the hill which overlooked 
the Brandywine, he suddenly checked his horse, and 
looked about him in silence, for a few moments. He 
then said to a friend, ‘‘I dreamed of this place before 
I left England. I saw it all, in every detail. I shall 
die here.” 

He called his servant, and gave him his money, 
watch, and a message for his mother. He was one 
of the first men to fall in the engagement. 

The coincidence was singular. But when we con- 
sider that probably ninety men in every hundred go 
into a battle believing that they shall fall in it, the 
proof of the truth of presentiments is not established 
by one or two fulfilled premonitions. 

No record is preserved of the cases in which a very 
strong presentiment is followed by events which bear 
no resemblance to those anticipated. These, never- 
theless, constitute so large a proportion of the whole 
that when the matter is viewed merely as a problem 
of chances, it is extremely improbable that any par- 
ticular presentiment will be fulfilled. 

— 
VENERABLE CITIZEN. 


All London laughed one morning at the appearance 
in the Times of a speech of the Irish orator, Richard 
L. Shiel, which he meant to have delivered the even- 
ing before at a political meeting. An accident pre- 
vented the orator from attending the meeting, but, 
as he failed to notify the editor of the fact, the 
speech was published with interpolations of ‘“ap- 
plause,” “hearty applause,” ‘“‘much merriment,” aud 
“great laughter.” Shiel had furnished the Times 
with a copy of the speech several days before the 
meeting, and had himself corrected the proof and 
inserted the ‘‘applause.” 

An accident not dissimilar befell William H. 
Seward, when he was twenty-seven years of age. 
His facile pen was relied on by the Adams party, of 
Western New York, to draft the addresses of their 











How are we to explain such a fact as this? 


conventions. In those days political conventions did 
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not “whereas” or ‘resolve ;” 
citizens. 

A member of Congress was to be nominated in the 
Cayuga district, and the Adams leaders had arranged, 
as they supposed, to have the choice fall upon an old 
and popular citizen. Young Seward, taking it for 
granted that the convention would ratify the choice 
of the leaders, wrote an address. 

In it he described the candidate as a venerable citi- 
zen of Cayuga, who had long dwelt in this county, 
and was revered for his honorable career and many 
virtues. Handing the manuscript to one of the lead- 
ers, Mr. Seward left home for a distant town to try a 
case in court. 

The convention met, got into a snarl, rejected the 
candidate selected for them, and nominated young 
Seward himself. Then, being in a hurry to adjourn, 
for it was now late at night, they adopted the address 
without hearing it read, and sent the record of their 
proceedings to the weekly newspaper, with directions 
to insert Seward’s name in the address. 

When the paper was published, Seward was sur- 
prised and mortified to find himself presented to the 
voters of Cayuga County as a venerable citizen, 
whose long and honorable career had begotten the 
reverence of all classes. He vaulted out of the ridic- 
ulous position by declining the nomination. 

“Machine politics” do not always grind to the sat- 
isfaction of the machinist. 


they ‘‘addressed” the 





——- 
FLOWERS IN THE HAT. 


It is the custom in the Tyrol for a man, when he is 
engaged to be married, to wear a bouquet in his hat. 
The damsel gives him, every day or two, a fresh 
bouquet, picked from the flower-pots in her window. 
Should she prove fickle, and jilt the swain, the other 
young men of the village assemble under her window 
and throw down the flower-pots. 

A stranger wonders, on seeing so many men with 
bouquets stuck in their hats, why they do not marry, 
especially as not a few of them are what we call ‘old 
bachelors.”” The explanation is that the village com- 
mune will not allow any person to marry, unless he 
can show that he has laid by a sum of money suffi- 
cient to support a family. 

A lady travelling through Tyrol in a stell-wagon—a 
cross between adiligence and an omnibus—overheard 
the driver talking to a man at his side on the box, 
and complaining of his occupation. 

He had worked hard for many years, he said, to get 
money enough to marry; but the sum was far below 
what it must be before the commune would give him 
permission to marry the woman to whom he was en- 
gaged. It increased so slowly that he did not know 
if he should ever get the coveted permission. 

The lady’s heart softened towards the poor fellow, 
and she gave hima large pour boire, or, drink money, 
as the fee is called. 

Sometimes a dozen or more of engaged young men 
and women, despairing of ever getting money enough 
to secure the commune’s permission, go on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, begging their way on foot. When 
there they are married, but on their return to the 
native village they are fined as a punishment for 





<~6>———__—__ 
VEGETABLE PESTS. 


The prevalence of a rather crude esthetic taste has 
lately made popular the ox-eyed daisy, with other 
flowers of kindred race and history. One often sees 
these daisies sold upon the street, and they are worn 
in the button-hole, or pinned to the breast. They are 
even imitated by the artificial flower-makers, and 
worn in bunches on ladies’ bonnets. 

The ancients showed better taste in selecting for 
such uses only such flowers as were fragrant, as well 
as conspicuous or attractive by their color. The real 
daisy ,— 

“Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 
has the advantage over this namesake of the fields 
and the wayside in more than one respect. Even its 
modesty is more delightful when we see the white- 
weed staring about in open-eyed wonder, or prospect- 
ing for new worlds to conquer. 

It is surprising how the ox-eyed daisy follows man 
into every part of the world where he attempts to 
settle. It rivals the dog in the faithfulness of its 
companionship. It is quite at home in the most 
northern fields on this continent and in Europe, and 
it is equally content in the tropics. 


“See this picture,” she said, to the very next visitor 
who entered the room. ‘Isn’t it pretty? Still, it isn’t 
half as lovely as the original!” 

Just how she compounded further with her con- 
science for thus stretching the truth is not known. 





TOUCHING CONFIDENCE. 


The affairs of Montenegro were conducted in a 
very peculiar fashion when Lawrence Oliphant vis- 
ited it, some years ago. On arriving at the little 
town of Cettinje, the capital of the principality, he 


made for the rare stranger at a lodging-house con- 
taining one or two spare bedrooms. Having been 
put in one of these chambers, he found it simply 
furnished, and, as there was no table, his dinner 
was spread upon a large chest which it contained. 
While he was enjoying his repast, the door suddenly 
opened, and a stalwart Montenegrin stalked in. Says 
the traveller : 


He addressed me with great politeness in his native 
tongue; at least I gathered from his manner that he 
pf polite, for I could not understand a word he 
sai 

I rose, and bowed with much ceremony, address- 
ing him fluently in the English language, upon 
which he drew an immense key from his pocket, and 
pointed to the lock of the chest, thus giving me to 
understand that he wished to open it. 

In order for him to accomplish this, it was neces- 
sary for me to remove my dinner, an operation which 
was speedily performed. As he seemed a frank and 
engaging sort of person, without any secrets, I 
looked over his shoulder while he opened the chest, 
to see what was in it. 

To my astonishment, it was full to the brim of 
bags of money. Not only this, but my strange visitor 
— one of them, and poured out a handful of 
go 

When he had counted out what he wanted, he 

tied up the bag again, replaced it, locked up the 
| chest, helped me, with many Sclavonic expressions, 
which I have no doubt were apologies, to spread my 
banquet again, and, with a final polite salutation, 
vanished, leaving me alone with the untold treasure 
which he had thus revealed to me. 

The absolute confidence placed in me, an utter 
stranger, appalled me, and I went to sleep vainly 
trying to unravel the mystery. 
| It was not solved until next day, when I acquired 
the information that the chest upon which had 
dined contained the entire finances of the principality, 
and that the Montenegrin who had unlocked it, and 
vacated his chamber in my behalf, was its Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


—<o-—_—_———— 
“BEELZEBUB AND ABRAHAM.” 


The wail of the prophet was, ‘‘Who hath believed 
our report?’ The lamentation of the modern preacher 
is, “Who hath understood our sermon?” Even the 
advocate mourns that his plain argument has failed 
to convince the jury. Poets, lawyers and preachers 
have found out by sad experience that 


“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


An amusing illustration of this fact occurred at the 
funeral of a Scotch peasant. The minister, Having 
returned to the widow’s cottage, after the burial, 
sought to moderate her wailing and weeping. 


“Janet, ma woman,” said he, ‘remember you have 
a family to care for, and ought not to give way to 
excessive grief.” 

“Ahone! Ahone!” wailed the sobbin 

“Janet, desist! Remember the Lor 
the Lord taketh away.” 

“Oh, aye, sir; blessed be His holy name!” sobbed 
Janet. “Truly, sir, a’ shouldna tak on sae, but he 
was a gude man to me—O Donald! Donald ahone! 
I’m sure, sir, I shouldna greet (weep) sae, as Donald 
is by this time in Beelzebub’s bosom!” 

elzebub’s bosom, woman!” exclaimed the min- 
ister. ‘It’s Abraham’s bosom ve mean. Hae ye sat 
sae lang under ma ministry and no ken the difference 
between Beelzebub and Abraham?” 

“Wae’s me! I’m a puir ignorant creature!’ an- 
swered the widow. ‘“Beelzebub and Abraham! 
Abraham and Beelzebub! A’ declare, that in spite 
o’ aw yer teachin’, a’ wadna ken the ane frae the ither 
gin they were baith standing afore me'” 


widow. 
giveth, and 


+ 
SOLECISMS. 


Errors in the forms of words, or mistakes in the 
application of words to ideas, are called solecisms. 
Such mistakes are in the first instance blunders, but 
they get a place in the language which they hold 
until they are weeded out by harsh criticism. The 
Chicago Journal calls attention to two or three ex- 
amples. One such blunder arises in the use of the 





Mr. Oliver found it upon the Mascarene Islands in 
the Indian Ocean. With it, in that most out-of-the- 
way part of the world, he found other plants which 
seem to have travelled with it from our fields and 
gardens. 

“We noticed,” he says, “in the vicinity of the 
farmhouse, besides the ox-eyed daisies, innumerable 
pansies, originally introduced as exotic curiosities, 
but which have now become weeds to such an extent 
that they are perfect pests.” 


es 


QUIETING HER CONSCIENCE. 


The conscience is a strangely adjusted indicator. 
Its manner of working varies almost as much, with 
different people, as do their individual features. Per- 
haps none of us, even with the best intention, are 
ever quite honest with our conscience; when it 
chides us, we instinctively endeavor to make the bal- 
ance even, atoning for the sin committed by some 
gratuitous act of virtue. 

Mrs. A—— was on the best of terms with her in- 
ward monitor, but still she did sometimes attempt 
to hoodwink it. She one day received a greatly flat- 
tered photograph of a friend. A visitor to whom 
she displayed it broke into expressions of enthusias- 
tic admiration 

“What a lovely woman! What perfect features, 
and such a beautiful expression!” 

“Why,” replied Mrs. A , in all honesty, ‘‘she 
isn’t in the least pretty. The picture is, I own, but 
the lady herself is a very ordinary looking person.” 

As soon as she had made the remark, her conscience 
smote her. 

“Why need I have said such an ungracious thing?” 
she thought. “It was true, but why should I dis- 
parage any one when it is unnecessary ?” 

Her subsequent propitiation of conscience was 
highly absurd. 





Latin phrase corpus delicti. 


These words mean “the body or substance of an 
offence.” In the crime of murder the body of the 
offence is the fact that the alleged murdered person 
is dead. This may be proved without producing his 
dead body, for he may have been thrown overboard 
at sea, or may have been burned. But somehow or 
other the laity have got the idea that the corpus de- 
licti is the corpse of the murdered man. 

Well, then, it worries me to see the newspapers call 
the arguments of counsel their “pleas,” and to see 
them use the word ‘‘plead”’ for “pleaded,” 

A very common solecism similar to these relates to 
what, in the parliamentary law of this country, is 
called “‘executive session.” It is the custom of the 
United States Senate to consider the communications 
of the Executive, or President, in secret session. 
But it may go into secret session for any other pur- 
pose, just as well, or consider executive matters in 
an open session, if it pleases. Yet people who ought 
to be better informed persist in speaking of every 
secret session as an executive session, and in calling 
the secret session of a country debating society an 
executive session. 


= ~@ —_ 
CONCLUSIVE. 


When an encounter of wits involves national feel- 
ing, then there is apt to be ‘‘a close shave.’’ Nothing 
stirs a man’s mind te more desperate activity than 
the sense that his country, for the moment, looks to 
him for defence. An American has the following 
story to tell of his visit to the citadel of Quebec: 


“An officer,” says he, “detailed a man to show me 
about, and he took me everywuere. Noticing, as I 
was about to leave, a small, black cannon, half hid- 
den by the snow, r said, in fun, ‘I guess Pil take it 
away with me.’ 

* ‘Go look at the inscription on the breach,’ said 
the soldier, laughing. 

“T looked, and read, ‘Taken at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1775.’ 

“I saw that the soldier had the best of it. That 
stirred my blood, and I longed to make a fit reply. I 
read the inscription over again to gain time. 

«Young man, ’ I said, at last, ‘you’ve got the can- 
non, but we’ve got Bunker Hill.’” 





found that it contained no hotel, but that room was | 


| pon 8 mati never before ated d its pres- 
ent daily record of marvellous cures, [Adv. 
= adcbbdllinictionsatns 
Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. f 
MCALVIN. Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[Adv. 
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Remember that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a peculiar 
medicine, entirely different from any other. [Ade 

LSS Sars 

Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent 
or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most 
delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
| their cheapness. [Adv. 








| Mt.Carroll(Iil.) Seminary is eminently thorough & prac- 


tical, Music and Art receive special attention. Uread sree. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Address Mrs. M. E. H. GALLUP, Bristol, R. L. 


GREENWICH (R. I.) ACADEMY. A Sea-Side | 
@ Boarding School. REy. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Prin. 
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(CHAMPION TENNIS PLAYERS 


Photographs of the five leading players, Sears, 
Beeckman, Taylor, Slocum, and Clark, 

By mail, per Set of five, with Score Card. ..10 cents. 
The Playing Rules of Lawn Tennis..... -10 cents, 
Send for our New Catalogue, No. 60, “of 336 large 
pages, over 5,500 illustrations; covers | srinted in 15 col- 

lors. Sent by mail, postage paid, for 25 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 1: 4-128 Nassau St., N N.Y. 


Dr. Swett’s oll 





“Root Beer” 


Packages contain Soe saparilla,Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
Package to make 5 Gallons, 25 cts.; by mail 6 cts, extra, 
4 packages, $1, prepaid, Prepare and put up at the 
NEW ENGLAND ara SPOT, 245 Washington 
St., Boston. GEC - SW ETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


SEA THE, BEST-SELLING 


OK OF THE S 
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ENYON MILITARY ACADEMY S| | 
\ Ohio. Address LAWRENCE Rust, LL.D., Rector. 





HORTHAND taught thoroughly by nad 
ence; 4 lessons without charge. Text-book, $2.10. 
For circulars address E.C. MERRILL, Auburndale, Mass. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


Will get valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, 


With Slate Eraser combined. Encased in wood like 
lead pencils. Entirely New. Useful and Convenient. 


WHEATON V FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 538d t.8. Fine Library, Lab- 

oratory, fest of home fi and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Ming of home enenees. Send for circular to 

. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 

in your own 


L__1$410$5 $410 $5 MOAN ci is 


Holder. Every tame 
ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 16e. 
in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


SAVE TOIL AND DISCOMFORT, by using | 
PETTIT’S CIDER and FRUIT PRESERVATIVE. Requiring | 
no heating of fruit or liquid, it will preserve the same | 
| perfectly. Cider likewise. One box enough for 40 qts. | 

of fruit or 1 bbl. of cider. 40 cts, per box, postpaid. | 
ETTIT & SMITH, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 
wn une easy: printed directions. 
ant Send 2 st‘ps for —— “press- 
CARDS < type, cards, &c., to factory, 
KELSE Y&CO., fotnen Conn. 


« NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, | 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 
tory School for Little Girls, EMBLA P. 0., three 
miles from Baltimore, Md. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Send for Catalogue. 


WHIP 


The best ever made. Ask your Dealer for them. 


WESLEYAN ACADE 


ne of the half-dozen best Academic and MY. 
m4 in New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for Fall 
term, beginning Aug. 31. ‘Send for Catalogue to 

REV. G. M. STEELE, Principal, W ilbraham, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


GUN send stamp to A. W.G 
Darton, Ohio, for new and Od 
me list. REPAIRING AND RIOR BL ING. 
HAND BICYL GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


ASTHMA watts 


And HAY FEVER REMEDY 
Samples free. L. SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland, O. 


pss STOCKINGS 















































For VARICOCm bes satel nd —— 
A.M, CESLIE SURGICALINST. C Go, ST. Louis, MO. 


USEFUL BOOK® 


PERFECT BREAD, . . 25c. 
A KEY TO COOKING, . . 25c. 
Sent by mail postpaid = eo of price 
by CL AR K W. BRYA & CO., publish- 
ers of + mag Rovennartne, Springfield, Mass. 











RROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Preparatory for Males; College for Ladies. Home and 
school at popular rates. Music, Art, M lodern Lan- 

es, Telegraphy and Business. — teach- 
“a5 backward eels. Year evens | Sept. 14 
Catalogues of W. ANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 


THE WASHBURN AMERICAN CUITARS 
AND MANDOLINES 


. 










Finest toned, most durable, 
and possess the only absolutely 

correct scale. be vss. 6 in aay, climate. Ask your dealer 
forthem. Illustra’ y_ the Manufacturers, 


LYON & HEALY, eie2 State ¢ St., Chicago. 


THE maet es We ROADS 
FOR YEARS, 
pe J the lg - American riders 
first-class machines, proves the 


OLUMBIA 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES \-7/ 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


AA, \ 
Ck) 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by, all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be prosecuted. 

Send for price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


mparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
in stamps, by 
J.A. POZZONI, 
@ St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ne Tiguan in PHOTOGRAPH A BU 
ACE 


s ts, Add 
WANTED A.J HOLMAN&CO Philadelphia 
I. X. L. Reversible 


CUFF HOLDER. 














Perfectly smooth, easily Rg oy 
Nothing to catch on the sleeve lining 
Holds firmly, without tearing or cutting 


the shirt. Be ‘ing reversible, the necessity 
of “rights” and “lefts” is obviated. Made 
in nickel plate, highly polished, Price 
25 cents per pair, For sale by Gent's 
Furnishing Trade throughout the United 
States. Samples sent by mail, postage 
prepaid. on vooetes of price. gents 
d. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 













TENOGRAPHY tz 
= ng, 
Telegraphy, Penman- 
sh ship. Correspondence, 
thmetic, Book- 

A a Banking, &c. 
Complete Business Course 
it, Young men and women 
taught to earna living and given 
thorough preparation for honorable 
positions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
With competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cat- 
alogue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
hoe in the world. 
Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 
warranted. Congress, Button 
and Lace, all styles toe. As <X4 + 
stylish and durable as  & 












e $3 Shoes adver- 
teed by other 
firms. 


(Name and price 
ped on bottom of each Shoe. } 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
If yor dealer doce” not keep them, send_your name on 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


PALDING’S 


ATHLETIC 


RULES 


Are all contained in Spalding’s Complete Sporting 
Goods Catalogue, a book of 180 large pages contain- 
ing several thousand illustrations of the best Sport- 
ing Goods. Price, 25 cents. For next 60 pone will 
mail free upon n roceint of | of 10 cents to covert poe tage. 

& B adison 


S., 
8t., Chicago, ie and 241 Broadway, New York. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

CuticuRA 

/ REMEDIES. 


DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 


Nou, 


v3 ee’ 


ORTURING, 


scaly and pimply diseases of the ‘skin, scalp, and 


blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are 
cured by the CUTICUKA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and pe rspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the ‘skin and ‘scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exc uisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin, CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.: 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MAS 


G2" Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 


MIGHTY FUNNY AGENTS WANTED 


AMANTHA 
ARATOGA 


H ALLEN’S 


Funny Hits! ! Funny Cuts ! SELLS ike Fun!! 





the SPLENDID SUCCE 88 of A 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $1381; 3 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $145! '; hoy First 3 


oe $26. 50!’ One First 3 Weeks $103.50!!: Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of R50QO!!!. 

It takes off Saratoga follies, firtations. low necks. 
dudes, pug dogs, ,ete., in the author's inimitable mirth- 
Biting Peon The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “‘just 

ing.” People crazy to get it. Ag enteare making 

75 a week. Price $2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


hus ARD BROS. (N) Philada. or Kansas 
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For the Companion. 
UNTO THE END. 


We read with just and noble pride 
The story of our nation’s birth; 

We mark the names of those that died, 
Recalling their heroic worth. 

The laurels shall be green as now, 
The praises ever fresh shall be 

Of minute-men who left the plow, 

Of sailors from the sea. 


Nor stinted more shall be the meed 
Of hearty praise which we bestow 
On him who did a noble deed, 
Though he was mustered with the foe; 
As, in the war that made us free, 
A British soldier served his king 
With courage and fidelity, 
Such as should honor bring. 


When Rawdon’s scattered forces held 
The Carolinas for the crown, 
And colonists who had rebelled 
By harsh campaigns were trampled down, 
A courier express one day 
To distant post Lord Rawdon sent, 
And, as an escort by the way, 
A young subaltern went. 


The way, beyond the outposts, led 
Through regions hostile, far and wide; 

There was the courier stricken dead, 
The escort wounded in his side. 

But comrade’s love could not withstand 
Nor urge that escort to delay, 

The missive snatched from lifeless hand, 
He still kept on his way. 


With failing strength he did not yield 
In his devotion to his trust; 

That missive, to be kept concealed, 
Within his wounded side he thrust, 

When found by British guards next day, 
He only pointed to his side; 

As the dispatch was drawn away, 
His errand done, he died. 


ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


GO 





For the Companion. 


NOT HIDDEN. 


In the rapid advance of science, medical experts 
can now detect, by countless almost imperceptible 
signs in each part of a man’s body, decay at the 
seat of his life. 

By a few marks in the finger-nails and teeth, 
specialists in diseases of the nose and throat can 
note the progress of catarrh. 

A peculiar incertitude of gait denotes the begin- 
ning of a disease in the brain, that will inevitably 
end in madness and death. 

The wife of a well known Western lawyer was 
troubled, a few years ago, with an unaccountable 
dimness of vision, and came to an Eastern city 
to consult a famous oculist. He placed her in 
front of a strong light, and, by the aid of a tiny 
mirror, turned its rays into her eye. He found 
certain characters on the gray tissue which told 
him that she was the victim of an unsuspected 
and incurable disease. She had but two months 
more to live. 

The color of the skin, the breathing, the shape 
of the fingers, the glance of the eye, all betray to 
the scientific observer the condition and probable 
duration of that mysterious power within us 
which we call life, and which, once gone, can 
never be recalled. 

Boys or girls who read these lines no doubt 
fancy that while physicians may thus detect the 
secrets of their bodies, those of the soul are 
within their own keeping. 

“I can make my words and motions express 
what character I choose,” the young man boasts, 
vain of his strength; “but my soul is known 
only to myself and God.” Yet long before he 
passes out of childhood, the condition of his soul 
before God is written on his face and in his every 
action. 

‘When I heard Serena give orders to her ser- 
vant,” says the Swedish Lauké, “I knew that her 
soul was at peace with her Maker.” 

His laugh, the tone of his voice, his furtive 
glance, betray the false pretender among men. 
Criminals have their misdoings written on their 
faces. Cain was not the only branded man. 

For our secret sins God brings us to judgment 
before our fellows, long before death, while the 
humble Christian, who seeks his Master alone in 
his closet, comes out among men with the bless- 
ing given him shining through his every act and 
word. 


ee 
PRIEST OF HIS OWN HOUSE. 


The late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, 
was a prudent prelate and a good man, whose 
worldly success no one begrudged him. Shortly 
after being designated to the Primacy of the 
Church of England, he visited a Scottish laird, a 
distant relative. ‘The parish minister, a Presby- 
terian, was invited to meet the Primate at dinner, 
and to stay all night in the house. 

When bedtime came, the laird said to his two 
clerical guests : ‘‘Gentlemen, I always have fam- 
ily worship in my house, morning and evening. 
Before I ring the bell for the servants to come in, 
I wish you would arrange it between yourselves 
which of you shall conduct the service. Perhaps 
the best way will be for one of you to officiate 
to-night, and the other, God willing, to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Not so,” quietly replied Dr. Tait. “I am 
Archbishop of Canterbury, our friend, the minis- 
ter here, is bishop of his own parish, and you, sir, 
are bishop of your own house and family. Please 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


conduct worship as you are wont to do, and re- 
member us both in your prayers.” 
The laird called his household together, read 


' the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel of John, of- 


fered a short extemporaneous prayer, and closed 
with “the prayer of all prayers, always appropri- 
ate, always fitting.” 

The archbishop, on rising from his knees, shook 
hands with all in the room, servants included, 
and expressed the great pleasure it had given him 
to join his Presbyterian friends in their evening 
devotions. A few days after his departure twenty 
volumes of popular Presbyterian books were sent 
by him to the parish library. 


ee oe 
UNDER A HEDGE. 


If the race of gypsies is not celebrated for cleanli- 
ness, it can certainly claim the healthful advantages 
to be gained from life in the open air. The author 
of “Our Gypsies” dwells upon their repugnance to 
the very idea of living in a house. One man, belong- 
ing to a wandering tribe, was heard to say, with 
strong emphasis, and apparently with great sincerity, 
“Thank God that Iam not compelled to live in the 
filth and foul air of towns!” A young girl belonging 
to a gypsy train was only elaborating the same feel- 
ing when she declared, “I should pine away and die 
indoors, just as a lark would if you put it in a cage. 
I was born in a tent, I have lived in a tent, and I 
hope to die in a tent. No one who has a real drop of 
Romany blood in him ever yet willingly took to the 
life of the house-dweller.” 

Meeting in London an old umbrella-mender, who 
looked as if he might belong to this race of wander- 
ers, our author accosted him: 

“Am I right in supposing you to be a gypsy?” 

“Oh yes, sir, you are quite right,” he replied. “I 
was born under a hedge, and very nearly the whole 
of my lifetime I’ve slept under one, excepting now 
and then, and especially the last six weeks, during 
which I’ve slept in a house.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, because I think the change 
you have made in your sleeping place is a step in the 


' right direction.” 


“You may think so,” said the man, rather supercil- 
iously, “but we differ in our opinions on that point. 
I likes the hedge a great deal better than IL likes the 
house; aye, that I & however.” 

“What are your reasons for what seems to me a 
strange preference?” 

“I have two I can give you for that,” he said, very 
emphatically. ‘Now, sir, listen to me. You see, 
sir, when you sleeps in a house, you don’t always 
know who you sleeps after, and that is what I don’t 
like at all; but if you sleeps under a hedge, you do 
know it’s clean, and there’s no danger of being 
teased out of your life by the company of bed-fellows 
which are much too lively to be agreeable.” 

Another gypsy authority quotes a discussion held 
on the same subject by two old women of a wander. 
ing tribe. Both were sun-bronzed, and both wore 
coral earrings, and their sunbonnets were back side 
in front. One was seated in «a barrow; the other 
was squatted on a wisp of hay-bands, by the side of 
a recumbent donkey, whose four legs hedged her in. 
She had utilized the flanks of the docile creature to 
serve as a dinner-table. Bread and butter was spread 
on it, and about a quarter of a peck of turnip rad- 
ishes. There was a bald, shiny patch on the donkey’s 
hip, set round with hair, and this was made to con- 
tain salt. Every time his mistress dipped a radish 
into this extemporized salt-cellar, and proceeded to 
“serunch” it, there was an expression in the animal’s 
half-closed eyes that betrayed his consciousness of 
her enjoyment, and the satisfaction it afforded him. 

“And how’s old Cooper a-doin’ since he gave up 
the wan, and took to the housel?” asked the woman 
in the wheelbarrow. 

“He’s growin’ wus and wus,” replied her friend, 
with a grim serve-him-right-too expression in her 
beady eyes. “He was right enough on wheels. Why 
didn’t he stay on em?” 

“Ah, to be sure! I know what I should expect 
would shortly happen to me, if once I trusted myself 
atween lath and plaster.” 

“But it aint the laths, and it aint the bricks, my 
dear,” rejoined her friend. “It’s summit in the mor- 
tar that works its way into your cistern, and that’s 
what’ll bunnick old Cooper up, you mark my words.” 

So, though the word “system” is not always con- 
sidered as interchangeable with “cistern,” it is evi- 
dent that the gypsy has an original theory of diseases. 








— 
RIDICULING SCIENCE. 


Every great invention must run the gauntlet of 
opposition. At first it is ridiculed, then it is con- 
fronted with demonstrations of its unpracticability, 
and finally it is permitted to prove its claims, before 
judges who have prophesied its failure. This gaunt- 
let is, however, an excellent thing. It kills off hun- 
dreds of badly planned schemes, and allows only the 
fittest to survive. 


When, toward the close of the last century, Wil- 
liam Murdock announced that coal gas would give 
artificial light, and could be conveyed into buildings, 
he was laughed at by the wise men. The sturdy old 
mechanic had used along tobacco pipe to read by, the 
bowl being filled with coal gas, and the end of the 
stem supplying the light. Men thought it a mere toy. 
A member of Parliament asked any one to explain 
“how there could be a light without a wick?” His 
colleagues applauded the question as unanswerable. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, not a little given to pooh. 
poohing other people’s ideas, openly ridiculed the 
idea of lighting London by gas. 

“Do you intend taking the dome of St. Paul’s for 
a gasometer?” he sneeringly asked one of the pro- 
moters of the scheme. When, twenty-five years later, 
Sir Humphrey invented the Safety Lamp, he himself 
was obliged to run the inventor’s gauntlet. 

Sir Walter Scott also made merry over the idea of 
illuminating London by “smoke”; but a few years 
later he introduced that ‘‘smoke” into Abbotsford. 

When the hall of the House of Commons was to 
be lighted by gas, the architect insisted that the 
pipes should be placed several inches from the wall, 
for fear of the building taking fire. He was so igno- 
rant as to think that lighted gas ran through the 
pipes, and therefore feared for the building. 

When the pipes had been arranged, and the hall 
blazed with light, the members uxed to touch the 
pipes with gloved hands, and wonder why they did 
not feel warm. 

A lady of rank, shopping in the first London store 
lighted with gas, was so delighted with the new arti- 
ficial light that she asked to be allowed to take home 
the gas lamp on the counter. 


+e 
“AS STRONG AS A TURK.” 


The French proverb, “As strong as a Turk,” may 
have been suggested by the hamels, or porters, of 
Constantinople. A writer in the Cosmopolitan says 
that one hardly dares tell of some of their muscular 
feats, through fear of being deemed untruthful. 

One day, when I changed my lodgings, I had three 
men come to move my piano. They tied it up firmly 
with straps. Then two of them went away, and the 


it on his back, carried it a distance that took nearly 
an hour. 
On another occasion I met a hamel who was carry- 


and axle-trees of which had been takengff, and fas- 
tened to one side of the vehicle. 

The only thing wanting was the two horses on his 
arms. The passers-by, accustomed as they were to 
these prodigies of strength, stopped to see this Her- 
cules walk by. He disappeared under his load, tak- 
ing an easy and even step, and uttering at the same 
time the word “Guarda.” 

The frugality of the hamel is equally amazing. 
Perhaps it is one of the secrets of his strength. He 
never eats any cooked food, except a little rice and a 
kind of soft and insipid sea-cracker, called pide in 
Turkish, and taking the place of bread. 

His ordinary food consists of cucumbers, which he 
eats with the skin on, salad without salt or season- 
ing, and uncooked onions. 

He never drinks any wine, beer, or spirituous liq- 
uors, and thus presents a conspicuous refutation to 
the claims of those who insist that the drinking of 
alcoholic and fermented beverages sustains and in- 
creases one’s strength. 


+o 


JUST FOR TO-DAY. 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs, 
I do not pray; 

Keep me from stain of sin 
Just for to-day. 


Let me both diligently work 


And duly pray; 
Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for to-day. 
Let me be slow to do my. will— 
Prompt to obey; 
Help me to sacrifice myself 
ust for to-day. 
Let me no wrong or idle word 
Inthinking say; 
Set thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for to-day. 


So, for to-morrow and its needs 
0 no! pray; 
But keep me, guide me, 


hold me, Lord, 
UST FOR TO-DAY. 


—Selected. 
+o 


NOTHING UNUSUAL, 


day, auntie. That’s a sample of them all,” said the 
city niece, visiting at the farmhouse. Doctor Jack- 
son had been called, for Aunt Miranda had at last 
been compelled to own herself fairly “‘beat out.” 
“She makes such a to-do about my housework,” said 
Aunt Miranda, “‘an’ I’m sure it aint more ’n common. 
Well, yesterday after I got up’— 

“What time was that?” interrupted Kate. 

“Oh, I believe ’twas quarter o’ four. I helped do 
the milkin’, an’ strained the milk, an’ skimmed yester- 
day’s, an’ spelled Ephraim with the churnin’. Then I 


got breakfast.” 


“For which, by that time, she had no appetite,” 

said Kate. 

“Why, that wa’n’t nothin’ uncommon,” said Aunt 

Miranda, mildly. “I never feel like eatin’ in the 

mornin’.” 

“Go on,” said the doctor. 

“I fed the pigs—Kate washed the dishes—an’ then 

I had the butter to také out an’ salt, an’—oh, I forgot, 

there was some starched things left over from Tues- 

day, an’ I ironed them.” 

“Mention the pies, aunt,” said the merciless Kate, 

“those unholy pies.” 

“Why, yes, I did make five or six pies an’ a sheet 

o’ cake, but that wa’n’t nothin’ to tire anybody. Then 

I got dinner.” 

“Did you eat any?” asked the doctor. 

“Oh yes, I b’lieve I did take a mite o’ fried fish, 

though it didn’t taste real good. As soon as we 

could get the dishes out o° the way, I had to cut out 

Ephraim’s new overalls. He’s dretfully in need of 

‘em. An’ after they was done, I thought I’d ketch 

that settin’ hen that’s been cluckin’ round so long. 

So I did.” 

“And then Uncle Ephraim,” suggested Kate. 

“Oh yes; a shower was comin’ up, an’ Ephraim 

asked if I wouldn’t rake after the load, an’ I did, an’ 

then ’twas time to get beg ond an’ milk”. 
“And feed the pigs and the hens,” said Kate, ‘and 


rising, and then this poor lady allowed herself to go 
to bed, and, I dare say, was too tired to sleep.” 
What the doctor said need not be mnlantely stated. 
He was a sensible man, and spoke his mind, and told 
her she was wearing herself out by overwork, but 
Aunt Miranda replied, ‘‘Why, ’taint noways possible 
for me to set down an’ fold my hands. I don’t see 
what you’re both so upset about in what I done 
yesterday. It aint no more ’n I do every day, an’ why 
I should be so beat out I can’t see!” 

She could not see that it was steady overwork that 
beat her out. 


+r a 

BEAR AND BULL. 
“The bull has the game; ’ware his 
Shakespeare. Whether it be true or not that “one 
bear will not bite another,”—as the clown says in 
“Troilus and Cressida,”—it is plain that any bear 
will bite a calf. But trouble comes when the biter 
meets the “monarch of the herd.” A correspondent 
of the New York Sun, writing from Scranton, Pa., 
describes a bear-and-bull fight,—not of the Wall 
Street kind,—in which the bear was suitably pun- 
ished: 


Harry Stever, the twelve year-old son of Farmer 
Delos Stever; of Tobyhanna, was sent after the cows 
one day, about sundown. He had to go down the 
road and through a lane more than half a mile from 
the house. As he did not return, Mr. Stever started 
toward the pasture in search of him, and on his way 
through the lane heard a terrible bellowing in the 
pasture. 

When he reached the pasture, he saw the cattle, 
with their heads and tails up, and bellowing as though 
they were in great distress about something. As 
Mr. Stever hurried toward the spot, Harry called out, 
“Here I be, pa, up in this ’ere tree. A bear’s killin’ 
one 0’ the calves, and I had to git up here out o’ the 

” 


A big bear had come into the field, seized a small 
calf and crushed it to death, just as Harry was about 
to start the cattle for home. The lad climbed up the 
tree, and the cows began to bellow, while the bear 
began to eat the calf. Mr. Stever sprang forward 
and kicked the bear in the side. He regretted the 
act a second later, for the hungry animal turned upon 
him, and nearly broke one of his arms with a blow 
from one of his big paws. The farmer ran away, 


his meal. 

In a lot adjoining the cow-pasture Farmer Stever 
kept a ferocious five-year-old bull, away from the 
rest of the herd. The bull was pawing up the earth, 
and bellowing like a wild beast, when the farmer ran 
away from the bear. 


go fur the bear!” called Harry from his tree. 

The lad’s suggestion struck the farmer favorably, 
and he instantly acted upon it. The bull leaped into 
the pasture, and, still bellowing with rage, ran toward 
the noisy herd, with his tail in the air and his head 
lowered. The cows separated, as he plunged forward, 
and gave him a chance to get at the bear. The mo- 





ment the bull got a glimpse of the big black animal, 
he seemed to become wild with fury. With a ter- 


ing upon his back an enormous calash, the wheels | 
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third, stooping down, raised the piano, and, placing | rific roar, he rushed at the bear, struck him squarely 


in the right side with both of his horns, and knocked 
| him three or four feet away from the carcass of the 

f. 
| The bear was partially stunned by the blow, but he 
| staggered to his feet and groaned a just as 
| the bull came up to hook him again. The bear un- 

dertook to defend himself, but the bull gave him an- 
= tremendous blow in the ribs, making the blood 
ow. 

Then the bear tried to run away from his unex. 
— and very powerful antagonist, but the bull 
| followed him up, and gored him till he moaned piti- 
}eously. A minute later the bull got the bear down, 
| and soon gored him to death. 


oe 
“WATIN FOR HIS COFIN.” 


The agent of an estate in Ireland ordered the car- 
penter to make a coffin for the remains of a tenant’s 
wife, who had died. On looking out of the window, 
the next morning, he saw her sons carrying the coffin 
from the workshop, and called to them to wait until 
| he had satisfied himself that it was a good one. 


On the cover being lifted, he was astonished to see 
the coffin filled with turnips. The bearers had passed 
by the turnip-pit, and could not resist taking a few. 
“For it felt so mighty empty!” they explained. 

One day the agent received a letter which led to 
Jerry Deneen being reprimanded for dilatoriness. It 
read as follows : 

Writen Thursday 18 hundred an 76. 

Sir my husband was very bad an died this tiome 
Sir I ave ben sodly put aboute by wan Jerry Deneen 
as behaved shamful to my poor husband Sir this was 
ow it hapned Tim thats my husband Sir was mioghty 
il an as near dyin as iver you Cee Tim says i an whoo 
wud ye lioke to mak yer cofin sure thin Mary says he 
theirs kno wan as i wud lioke to mak it bether thin 
Jerry Deneen only he is mioghty behinde hande in 
his conthracts arrah Tim says I Sir mak yer minde 
aisey bout that for he is shure an sartin to finis the 
liokes o that in dacent tiome now Sir my poore hus. 
band the lord ave Marcy on his sow! had to waite for 
an other nites wake for that Jerry Deneen bad cess 
to him niver finised the dacent mans cofin in tiome 








“Just tell him what sort of a day you had yester- | 


now Sir I lave the mater in yer honers handes hopin 
as you will punis that vilan as want to charg me fiften 
shillin an he to kep my poor husband watin 2 bleshet 
nites for his cofin. 

Yours to comande MARY C—. 

honered an kinde Sir may I thrust u to punis that 
divil Deneen. 


—or— 





THEIR ENGLISH. 


A correspondent of the Church Magazine writes, 
“The highest Courts of the Empire are still held in 
Leipsic, very much to the displeasure of Berlin, 
whose inhabitants desire to magnify the capital. 
Wishing to visit the Courts, and being doubtful as to 
his German, he went into a large china store, in the 
windows of which he liad seen that sign, so often a 
welcome sight, “English spoken here.” 


I said to the young woman who came forward to 
wait on me, “You speak English, do you not?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied. 

Then, in very plain words, I asked her if the Courts 
of Justice were in session that day. She deliberated 
for a moment, and answered, “You would like a 
large plate?” 

In what I thought still plainer English, I repeated 
my question. She deliberated a little longer, and 
-— “You would like a large plate, with pictures on 
t?” 


In despair, I interrogated her in German, and 
found out at length that the higher Courts were not 
then open. I was reminded of this experience after- 
ward by a story I heard in another German town, 
where an American lady, wishing lodgings, was at- 
tracted by the same sign which had enticed me. 
Finding that the landlady could speak only a word or 
two of her vernacular, she said, “But you have a 
sign on your door, ‘English spoken here.’ ” 

“Oh yes,” replied the German; “by the English 
who come here.” 





—+or- 
CLOUDS OF BIRDS. 
The writer of “Under the Rays of the Aurora 





do something or other to the butter, and set bread | 


horns,” says | 
|next moment the report of a gun reverberates 


and the bear, after growling savagely, returned to 


“Pa, go’n’ let the ol’ bull out, an’ see ’f he won’t | 


Borealis” gives a vivid picture of a scene in the 
Arctic regions. The steamer was passing the north- 
ern shore of the Scandinavian peninsula, the great 
frozen North on the one side, and on the other what 
seems 2 continuous mountain wall, falling straight 
into the sea. 


At length we round the cape of the peninsula, the 
famous bird-mountain Svaerholtklub, jet black in 
color, one of the most remarkable sights in the world. 

Along every one of the innumerable terraces, 
caused by the stratiform formation of the mountain, 
and all of which run nearly horizontally, white birds 
sit in rows, like the porcelain jars in a druggist’s 
shop, one above the other, so close that the mountain 
in many places has the appearance of being covered 
with snow. 

A jet of smoke issues from the port side, and the 


through the air. Ina second we gaze on one of the 
grandest and most marvellous spectacles it is given 
human eyes to behold. 

From every terrace and cavity in the mountain 
snow-white birds issue in millions—looking at first 


| like a gigantic foaming torrent —which rise and 


descend in enormous flocks, with deafening cries, and 
so great is their numbers that at times mountain, 
sky, and sun are obscured. 


—_+4~>- 
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CHAGRINED. 


A well known author was travelling on horseback 
in the West, and happened to stop for the night at the 
little cabin of one of the “old settlers.” Among the 
half-dozen books that the cabin contained, the travel- 
ler was delighted to find one of his own most popu- 
lar books. 





In a sly way, for which he was properly punished, 
he sought to elicit a compliment for himself. Picking 
up the book, he said, “Ah, I see you have one of 
Blank’s books here. Do you like it?” 

“Like it?” repeated the mistress of the house. 
“It’s a book my man was wheedled into buyin’ on a 
railroad train, and it aint wuth shucks. I’d ruther 
have had ten cents’ wuth of peanuts ora prize pack- 
age of candy than fifty sich books as that.” 

The author kept his identity concealed, but his cha- 
grin manifested itself in a sudden determination to 
ride on to the next house before stopping for the 
night. 

° ——+o>— 


“WUKKING” A TELEPHONE. 


Maria and Sophronia, two colored women who 
were servants in a house where a telephone had just 
been put in, and who were sometimes called upon to 
answer the instrument, were talking one day of the 
proper way to work it. 





“T cain’t unnerstan’, Maria,” said Sophronia, “how 


dat ting wuks, nohow.” 
“Laws, ’Phrony,” said Maria haughtily, ‘“‘I’se done 
| Varned how to wuk it. It’s de easiest ting in de wuld.” 
“Wal, den, how you dun gwine to wuk it?” 
“Why, ’Phrony,” said Maria. gravely, and suiting 
the action to the word, ‘you jes’ tuk de machine wid 
one han’, an’ den you talk frew it wid de odder!” 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE COOKS. 


All along the seashore 
You may see a mighty band 
Of little folk a-making 
Patty cakes of sand; 
Well seasoned with salt water 
And frosted on the top, 
Such patty cakes cannot be bought 
At any baker’s shop. 
Up and down the country 
Everywhere you'll find 
Mud pies are a-mixing, 
The very daintiest kind; 
For another host of little folk 
Are busy on the ground, 
Moulding fancy piecrust 
That’s always nicely browned. 
But when vacation’s over 
All these little cooks 
Must leave their outdoor baking 
And hasten to their books, 
Because their mothers tell them 
(And I think ’tis very wise) 
One cannot always live content 
On patty cakes and pies. 
ANNA M, PRATT. 


—_____+~@+—____—_- 
For the Companion. 
A JOLLY PEDLER. 


“Too bad! too bad!” ex- 
claimed Archie. 

“T wish the old letter hadn’t 
got here in time,” said Fred, 
“and then we'd have gone anv- 
way.” 

“So do I,” said Archie. 

The two boys lived in Cali- 
fornia, and had come with their 
mother to visit among a host of 
uncles and aunts and cousins. 

‘They were now at Uncle 
Ben’s pleasant country home. 

A little trip into the city, 
thirty miles away, had been 
arranged, to spend the day 
with some boy cousins; but at 
the very last moment a letter 
had come, saying that one of 
the cousins had taken the 
measles, so it was quickly de- 
cided that Fred and Archie 
could not go. 

They must spend the day 
alone, with Frisk, the Seotch 
terrier, for Hiram, the man, 
and Maria Ann, the kitchen- 
girl, had already driven away 
in the spring wagon for a day 
out. 

Aunt Harriet hurried and 
made ready some things for 
the boys to eat before they 
said good-by. 

The barns were searched for 
eggs, the rabbits fed, the birds’ 
nests peeped into, and toward 
noon the boys sat on the piazza 
wondering what next to do. 

“‘Wouldn’t ’a’ cared if I had 
caught the measles!’ growled 
Fred. 

“Measles aren’t 
though,” said Archie. ‘“John- 
ty Ray told me. You get hot 
and headachey, and can’t eat 
good things.” 

“Ho, I know I could!” de- 
clared Fred. 

“Johnny said you’d think so, but you just 
can’t, no matter how you try. And your eyes 
hurt, and you feel so awfully bad you wouldn’t 
get up to look if a dozen circus processions came 
by. And then folks send you oranges and ba- 


nanas and things, and folks coax you to eat, and 
it’s no use.” 


nice, 


“I wonder,” said Fred, gloomily, “why they | 


take just that kind of a time to tease boys to eat. 
No one ever teases us to eat.” 

“Mean, isn’t it? No, we don’t want any- 
thing”— 

Archie raised his voice to speak to a man who 
was quietly walking toward them, with a small 
valise in his hand. 

“Stop!” said Fred, in a lower tone. ‘He 
doesn’t look like the folks you speak so to. He’s 
old, you see.” 

“Yes, and nice-looking. The folks are all gone 
away, sir,” said Archie, politely, as the stranger 
came nearer. ‘‘We can’t buy anything to-day, but 
perhaps you’ll sit down and rest. (Mamma al- 
Ways says that to agents and pedlers, even when 
they bother her,” he added in a whisper to Fred.) 

“Thank you!” said the old man, taking one of 
the piazza chairs, and looking at the two bright 
faces with a yery pleasant smile. 


| Archie. 








“Have you got books?” asked Archie, glad of 
anything which might pass the time. 

“Not many,” said the pedler; ‘‘but here is one 
which I think you would be interested in looking 
at.” 

He took out a magazine, and began showing 
them pictures of mummies which have lately 
been discovered in Egypt. There were the photo- 
graphed faces, dried up and withered, of kings 
who had died more than three thousand years ago. 

He read bits among the pictures, contriving to 
interest the boys keenly in showing how it had 

| been proved by scholars and travellers that one 

| of these faces was that of the very Pharaoh who 
was cruel to the children of Israel. 

It was a wonderful thing to hear, and the boys 
| did not realize, until the book was laid aside, that 
it was long past dinner-time. 

The pedler seemed not to think of going, and 
Archie strayed around the corner of the house, 
and winked at Fred to follow him. They whis- 
pered together a moment. 

‘We have to get our own dinner, sir,” said 

| Archie, going back to the visitor, ‘“‘but we'd be 
glad to have you stay.” 

The old gentleman went to the wash-stand in 
the back hall, exactly as if he knew it was there. 


Aunt Harriet’s good things were brought out, and 
they made a hearty meal. 

And what a merry time they had when the 
pedler suggested that they had better wash the 
dishes, and how strangely he seemed to know 
just where the pantry and the cellar were. 

After dinner the three went out for a walk in 
the grove. 

“Tf we only had a swing, now!” exclaimed 


“Yes,” said Fred, discontentedly, ‘Uncle Ben 
promised us one, but he’s always so busy. And 
when I asked him this morning if we couldn’t 
make one ourselves, he said no, it wouldn’t be | 
safe unless some older person attended to it.” ' 

‘Do you think I’m old enough?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Yes,” said Archie, with a laugh, ‘but I don’t 
know where to find a rope, and I don’t know the 
best place to put a swing.” 

“Let us go and look in the tool-house.” 

And that surprising pedler led the way to it, 





| and found there a rope strong enough to suit him. | 


Then he sawed a board fora seat, making suitable 
notches in it, after which they went again to the 
grove. 

“That is a fine limb for a swing,” he said, look- | 
ing up. ‘I made one there long ago.” | 
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“Then you have been here before?” asked 
Archie. 

“Yes,” he said. 

‘And do you know Aunt Harriet ?” 

“T’ve met her,”’ said the old gentleman, with the 
same kind of a smile which had puzzled them 
once or twice before. 

He allowed Archie to climb the tree, but watched 
carefully the tying of the knots. 

“Now we must try it,” he said, fitting in the 
seat. 

Fred was about to spring into it, but before he 
had time the pedler himself was there. Archie 
gave him a vigorous push; and with shouts of 
glee they swung him to and fro, Frisk meanwhile 
showing every manifestation of delight and ap- 
proval, until the old man motioned them to stop. 

‘What a jolly pedler he is!” exclaimed Archie, 
looking after him as he went back to the house. 

They enjoyed their swing hugely, “working 
up,” making a swinging see-saw, and contriving 
other sports with it. After tiring of it, they picked 
some berries which they strung on grasses for 
mamma and Aunt Harrict. 

They had almost forgotten their visitor, when at 
sunset they returned to the house. Archie ran in, 
and came out again with a face of surprise. 








“That pedler’s asleep on the parlor sofa,” he 
said. 

“T hope he'll go before Aunt Harriet comes,” | 
said Fred. 
time.” 

“Mamma’s coming, Aunt Harriet’s coming,” 
cried the two at the top of their voices half an 
hour later. 

The noise aroused the pedler, and he appeared 
with a beaming smile as the carriage drove up. 
And the next moment mamma was flinging her- 
self into the arms of that very odd, make-your- 
self-at-home old gentleman, while Aunt Harriet 
exclaimed, ““Why—father! We didn’t expect you | 
till next week.” 

“And you didn’t know it was grandpa!”’ said 
mamma, when the first flurry was over, and all 
were laughing as he told how they had taken him 
for a book-pedler. 

“T hope it will not be the last time they may 
entertain angels unawares,”’ said Aunt Harriet. 

“But you must be cautious about such things, 
dear,” said mamma. ‘It does not always answer | 
to let strangers in.” 

‘Not when they look like grandpa?” asked | 
Archie, in a tone of astonishment. 

“Oh yes,” laughed mamma, ‘always, when | 
they look like grandpa.” Sypnry Dayre. | 


“We'll be careful to let him know in | 
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Enigmas, Charades. Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
CHARADE. 


My first sounds much like a word 
That means “reverential fear,”’ 

My second’s “a blast of wind—a gale,” 
And “the sense of tasting.’’? How queer! 

My whole was named for a man 
Who was emperor long ago; 

Before his day it had for a name 
Sextilis, perhaps you may know. 

Within its bounds he thrice entered, 
In triumph, the city of Rome; 

And other most notable, joyous events 
Had found in its limits a home. 


So he lengthened it out a little, 
And honored it with his name; 
But honored himself. still more 
by the means; 
Say, do you not think the same? 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. Prudent. 

2. To endure. 

3. A small, well-known bird. 

4. Hanging candlesticks. 

5. A part of Dalmatia. 

6. An office of devotion by 
night. 

7. A kind of sceptre, or spear, 
with three prongs. 

8. Deformed. 

9. To adopt. 

10, The principle or matter of 
heat. 

11, A lake in the United States. 

12, One who examines with care 
for correction. 

13. A plane figure having nine 
sides and nine angles. 

14. A genus of ant-eaters found 
in New Holland. 

15. to revive. 

Primals name a certain chil- 
dren’s play. 

Finals name an exclamation 
often heard on the farm in sum- 
mer time. 

The Acrostics are a sort of 
jingle. ANN O’TATOR. 


3. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


Children blithe and maidens fair 
Gather me, oh, so gaily! 
Headless, I prize a lock of hair 
Given me by my lady, 
Until, at last, my proud young 
head 
Is severed by fate, and all is said. 


4. 
ENCLOSED DIAMOND. 


1. 
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3. — 

1 to 2, A gold coin of Ger- 
many, worth nearly five dollars. 

3to 4, According to the letter. 

1 to 3, The chief commander of 
a regiment. 

2to 4, A word expressing num- 
ber. 

Diamond; A vowel; a pull 
with the utmost effort ; a form of 
head-dress worn by the ancient 
Persians; a species of monkey 
found in Brazil; that which is 
ground at one time; an insect; a 
vowel. MYRTLE GREEN. 





5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in river, but not in 
dale; 
My second in zephyr, but not in 


gale; 
My third is in angler, but not in 
rod; 
My fourth isin grayling, but not 
in cod; 
My fifth is in haddock, but not in bass; 
My sixth is in meadow, but not in grass; 
My seventh in stream, but not in brook; 
My eighth is in line, but not in hook; 
My ninth is in trout, but not in hake; 
My tenth is in pool, but not in lake; 
My eleventh in net, but not in dish; 
My whole was a man who liked to fish. 
On August ninth his birthday came; 
His book is still fresh as the winds that blow, 
Although this gentle fisher of fame 
Lived nearly three hundred years ago. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st—Col. 
2d —umb(ra) ) COLUMBUS. 
3d —us j 
4th—Pa ) 
5th—los { PALOS. 


2. 1, D-is put-e. 2, E-a table-s. 


3, A-not he-r. 
4, E-labor at-e. 5, H-adding to-n. 


3. AL? £€ a 
LEARN 
PacoGecaad 
I RATE 
ANNEX 

4. 1st line—Richard. 

2d“ —When. 
3d“ ~ —End. 
4th “ —Ascend. 





Sth “ —Richard. 
Gh  —Richard. 
sth “ King Richard’s well. 
5. 1, Titieaca. 2, Yokohama. 3, Manitoba. 4, Him- 
alaya. 5, Kalamazoo. 6, Cotopaxi. 
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his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
“SODA-WATER.” 


The drinking of, so-called, ‘“‘soda-water” is becom- 
ing more and more general. There are nearly seven 
thousand fountains in Boston alone. They are found 
not only in drug stores, but in restaurants, bar- 
rooms, confectionery stores, and retail merchant 
establishments. One house in the city has a fountain 
which cost between five and six thousand dollars! 

All are familiar with the effervescence and foam 
that attend the mixing in water of carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid. As the term “soda” is applied 
both to the fountain and to the drink issuing from it, 
one naturally supposes that there is soda in the foam- 
ing fluid he is taking. 

It is not so, however. The water is charged with 
carbonic acid, and is flavored and sweetened with 
some one of the various syrups. The carbonic acid 
gas is forced into water with a pressure of one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds to the square inch, and it is 
the escape of this gas, when the faucet is turned and 
the water flows into the tumbler, that causes the 
foaming. 

The gas was formerly obtained from carbonate of 
soda, and hence the present name, which still clings 
to it; but it is now obtained from marble, which is a 
carbonate of lime. Marble is simply lime and car- 
bonic acid chemically combined. The union is a 
weak one. Sulphuric acid has a much stronger affin- 
ity for the lime than the carbonic acid has, and upon 
being poured on powdered marble, releases the car- 
bonic acid, which is then absorbed by the water. It 
makes no difference with the drink whether the car- 
bonic acid is obtained from soda or from marble, 
since nothing but the acid passes into the water. 

In, and in the neighborhood of, 'arge cities, the 
sellers of soda-water do not charge their own foun- 
tains. It is done for them at large central establish- 
ments. 

The question has been put to us if soda-water is 
wholesome. Almost any acidulated drink is pleasant 
in summer, and it often meets a real need of the sys- 
tem. Probably carbonated water is as wholesome as 
any. 

We should advise less of the syrup than is com- 
monly taken, partly because it is apt not to be pure, 
and partly because, even if pure, it is not very good 
for the stomach. ‘Plain soda” is better than soda 
with syrup, and, after a little time, quite as pleasant 
as that. 

We believe that care is taken to have the water 
pure, and to keep the apparatus free from corrosive 
matter, and when this is done, no harm is likely to 
result from a moderate resort to the fountain. 


thinitcnalapindenesacts 
PARIS DOLLS. 


The making of dolls is one of the principal indus- 
tries of Paris, the masterpiece of the trade being a 
marvellous creature consisting entirely of paper, 
with a porcelain head. This belongs to quite a new 
race of dolls, which has driven the old ones out of 
the Parisian market. 

In making them, a fine paper pulp is used, and the 
doll is moulded, bit by bit. One workman does noth- 
ing but shape the arms, another has charge of the 
feet, and so on with the entire body. Elastic bands 
are inserted in the arms and legs, to hold them to- 
gether, and the joints are made to work so perfectly 
that a limb will remain in any position in which it is 
placed. 

The porcelain head is more difficult to make than 
the body. After being moulded, the heads are placed 
in an oven, and baked for twenty-seven hours. They 
ure then rubbed with pumice stone, polished, and 
painted with the greatest care. The eyes are made 
as carefully as are artificial human eyes, and the hair 
is wool from wild goats in the mountains of Thibet. 
To finish one of these dolls, the labor of thirty differ- 
ent persons is required. 

Connected with every large manufactory are dress- 
makers, milliners, and shoemakers, who work at their 
own homes. One manufacturer displays over three 
hundred different costumes every year. There are 
toilets for every conceivable occasion, including mar- 
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| riages and balls, and all the fashions of the day are 
scrupulously reproduced. 
| Costumes of the time of Louis XV. are considered 
| very desirable, and the picturesque dresses of Swit- 

zerland, Italy, and Spain are often ordered. Gloves, 
| muffs, and jewelry specially for dolls are made, and 
| their boots are genuine works of art. 
| Attached to every manufactory is a hospital, where 
| dolls may have their fractured limbs mended, or be 
|supplied with new heads, and one may also find 

plenty of shops prepared to furnish their bed-cham- 
bers, cradles, and china. 

In short, Parisian art has every luxurious plaything 
to offer the children whose parents have full purses. 
> 
SAVED THE KITTEN. 


Animals have their own jokes, and their own ways 
of htoning for going too far in what Carlyle calls 





Many have dry, stiff, unmanageable hair; Barry’s 
Tricopherous makes it soft, thick, moist and glossy.[Adv. 


ate a 
Does the hot weather make you weak and tired? 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will give you strength. [Adv. 
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Asthma,.—Thousands of the worst cas& of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Whitcomd’s Remedy 
Jor Asthma. In no case of purely asthmatic character 
has it failed to give prompt relief, and in many cases, a 
permanent cure has been effected. No danger need be 
apprehended from its use. Send for free sample to 
Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 
size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 
SALE. quadrilles (with calls), etc.,by Mendel- 
ssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20c. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. White Wings, 
and 100 songs, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

















“trying to be witty.” A gentleman in Hudson City 
owns a parrot and kitten which are full of freaks and 
fun. The other morning the kitten emerged from the 
kitchen, and at once started a game of “tag’’ with 
the parrot, which was on the top of his cage. The | 
parrot promptly responded, and for a few minutes fur 
and feathers flew about in a lively way. 


A heavy left-hander from the kitten, however, was 
suddenly missed, as was the counter from the parrot, 


|and the pair dropped into a tub filled with water. 
| Animal and bird disappeared beneath the surface, 


and as promptly rose; but the kitten appeared to 
have lost all control of itself, whereas the parrot 
kept its self-possession. 

Catching the tub with one of its ne claws, | 
the parrot reached over and secured the kitten by the | 
nape of the neck with its beak, and dropped it to the | 
floor. Then, reaching down as far as possible, the | 
parrot secured a hold on the outside of the tub, and | 
gradually lowered himself. 

The rescue was seen by a number of friends visit- 
ing the house, but when one gentleman offered to | 
pay the owner a reasonable sum for bird and kitten, 
he declined to sell at any price.—New York World. | 


cement eee 


NOT MUCH OF A MAN. 


At the moment when we are most deeply convinced 
of our own importance, it may be that the spectator 
who should be admiring us is animated by quite a 
different feeling. It was a Western engineer who 
told the following story of himself: 


One day our train stopped at a small station in 
Indiana, and I observed two green-looking country- 


C. 
A Beautiful Panel Picture. 


In order to advertise Mellin’s Food 
In every home, we will mail, on receipt 
of 10c. in stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing, a beautiful panel picture 
of a baby, printed in twelve colors. 
Size, 17 x 28 inches. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
40, 41, 42 & 43 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
i cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 











men in “homespun” curiously inspecting the locomo- 
tive, and org oe giving vent to expressions of 
astonishment. Finally one of them approached, and 
said, “‘Stranger, are this ere a injine?”’ 

“Certainly. Did you ever see one before?” j 
*““No, never see one o’ the critters afore. Me an’ 
Bill here comed down t’ the station purpose to see 

one. That’s the b’iler, aint it?” 

“Yes, that is the boiler.” 

‘What you call that place you’re in?” 

“This we call a cab.” 

“An’ this big wheel—what’s this fur?” 

“That’s the driving wheel.” 

“That big thing on top I s’pose is the chimley?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Be you the engineer what runs the machine?” 

“Tam,” I replied, with self-complacency. 

He eyed me closely for a moment, then, turning to 
his companion, said, ‘Bill, it don’t take much of a 
man to be a engineer, do it?” 


a 
POLITE BUT HOSTILE. 


Mr. Whitford, writing of the west coast of Africa, 
reports some of the correspondence between an Eng- 
lish naval officer and one of the native sovereigns. 
The messages were marked by unusual candor, and 
there are touches of politeness which cannot escape 
the reader’s notice. 


Whilst the man-of-war was at anchor off Badagry, 
the captain despatched the interpreter by a canoe to 
Porte Hove to his ing to see the king. 
The interpreter made the following report of the in- 
terview. 

“King he say, ‘What you want, Sheetah? Me no 
glad to look you. Why you go tell Governor ting 
about Porto Novo? Suppose | cut your head off?’ 

“*Well,’ I say, ‘suppose you cut my head off, man- 
of-war he no find Sheetah; he say, ‘Ah, King Porto 
Novo kill him!’ You be big man, King, but Gov- 
ernor of Lagos be bigger. He send man-of-war blow 

ou up one time. Big gun talk loud.’ Then I tell 
ing he must do what Governor say. 

“King he say, ‘All right, but tell man-of-war no 
come here. No want him. Big gun he talk too 
mueh. He frighten all my people. Tell captain I 
glad he well, but I no want to look him.’ ” 





SS 
HIS SADDLE-BAGS. 


The ingenuity of the early California pioneer in 
overcoming difficulties has been illustrated by count- 
less anecdotes. Here is one more example of the 
“forty-niner’s” genius in this direction. A party of 
miners had grown tired of bacon and hard-tack, and 
decided to forage for fresh vegetables. A committee 
of one was appointed for the purpose. 


The committee wrestled with the weedy turnips, 
cabbages, cucumbers, and potatoes until he had se- 
cured a considerable amount, but was wholly desti- 
tute of anything in which to carry them. His com- 
rades, remembering this, were astonished to see him 
coming over the hill at night-fall, with what appeared 
to be a pair of saddle-bags hung over his shoulders. 

Upon nearing them, he greeted them as follows: 
“And did ye think I was goin’ to back out jist because 
I didn’t happen to have inything to carry thim in? 
No, sor! I jist took off me overalls, and tied up the 
bottoms av the legs wid a bit av me shoestring, put 
on me long overcoat hind side before, and wid me 
long boots I was iligant enough for a prisidintial 
reciption !” 

—————__—_ 


QUITE DIFFERENT. 
People who most relish gossip take a very different 


view of it when it is directed against one’s own rep- 
utation. 


| strengthening, easily digested, and 
aA 4 bly A. pt A for 4 MA. as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 


Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue I across the Label. e 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. = pound. We doavery lagge Tea 
and Coffee busi sides ling out from 60 to %” 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with'$10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or Moss-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 9% pages, containing also 

Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 

sale Prices. CGREAT LONDON TEA co., 
i oston, Mass. 
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Washington Street, 





TRADE 
“MUVA 





‘What an extremely candid person Mrs. Higgins 
is,” said Mrs. Robinson. “See how she exposed 
those Simkinses and Wilkinses.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jones; “but if you could have 
heard what she said about you yesterday”— 

“About me?” 

“Yes, about you.” 

“Well, I never! The idea of her talking about me! 
I won’t believe another word she says.” 


a 
TOO TRUE. 


The literal man is, on the whole, more certain to 
tell the truth than the imaginative one. 





to a ragged tramp, ‘‘and I will give you something to 
| eat. IL suppose your life has been full of trials?” 
“Yis, mum; an’ the wust of it wuz, I allus got 
' convicted!” 


Nestle’s Food 


1S ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
| Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 
| and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 





Zi *s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
| cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
| cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 
| ALONE to be r ded.” £ the gastro- 
| intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
, are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
| properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. “Cow's 
| milk yy a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 

which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 
to dispose of.’’ 











|} “Come in, my poor man,” said a benevolent lady | This is one of several reasons why infant’s foods re- 


quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in hot 
weather. Consult your physician about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS, LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


YOU ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST BUYING 
WIRE MATS 


Unless our name is sta h me. 
Weak imitations are in the market, and unscrupulous 
people are infringing our patents. We shall begin vig- 
orous litigation, and as the law makes the seller and user 
equally liable with the manufacturer, see that you buy 
the original and only mat, possessing every point 
of merit, Double woven fabric. Two mats in on. 
Elastic as a series of coil springs, and the only mat wiii. 
scraping ribs at right angles with the direction walk. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO.(Limt’d) Beaver Falls.1’.. 
140 Congress St., Boston. 118 Chambers St., New Yori. 

107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Al Cured bra 
teaspoonful 
Perry Davis?ain Killer 
in a little Milkor 
sugar and Water 


Alt DRUGGISTS SELLIT. 


Is Your Horse Lame 
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‘A Sound Animal Must 
Have Sound Feet. 


| The illustration below was taken from a hoof, to show 
the result of a bad nail made by the Cold-Rolled and 
Shearing process, which caused the death of a valuable 
animal, and for which loss the owner received no re- 
muneration, 
hs IS THE WAY 
IT WAS DONE. 
nail was driven into the hoof 
which slivered in driving. 
Figure 4 represents one part, 
which entered the quick, or 
sensitive part of the foot. 
Figure 5 is the thick blade, 
which passed out of the wall 
of the hoof for clinching. 


HESE ARE THE & 
NAILS THAT DID IT. The manufacture of 


ge ails by the Cold Rolled 


Punching and Shearing 
Process causes them to 
split, sliver and break, 
resulting in permanent 
lameness, if not imme- 
diate fatality, 


THE PUTNAM NAIL 


Will never SPLIT, SLIVER or BREAK. 
Forged separately, in 
precisely the same man- Geers 
| ner as an old-fashioned 
| hand-made nail, from 
iron especially imported Qeewwr rss 
for their manufacture. 
THE ONLY HOT-FORGED and HAMMER- 
POINTED HORSE-SHOE NAIL 


| IN THE WORLD. 








When your horse is shod see that no other nails are 
used, and avoid all risks. For sale by all dealers in 
Horseshoe nails. Sample sent free by mail, Mention 
this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CoO., 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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